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Limits of Grouse Preserving. 


SENSIBLE Scotch minister recently included in the 
improvised prayers of his church a special petition fer 
fine weather and success to the grouse shooting. It 

was the Sunday before the Twelfth, and he remarked that as in 
a previous ministry on the coast he had prayed for success and 
fair weather for the herring fishery, he should take the same 
view of the grouse, which brought much prosperity into the 
county, and were the cause of a great deal of benefit both to 
the strangers who came to shoot them and to his parishioners 
who were employed by the visitors. Few people will be inclined 
to differ from this worthy minister. Facts and figures are oa 
his s.d2; and as, if there is one thing which appeals to Britons 
more than another, it is to see the most made of natural com- 
modities, the increase of the grouse, the value of the rents secure, 
and the recognition of this as a good and sound addition to the 
advantages of country life, are all welcome. As good always 
suggests a possibie better, it is natural to speculate whether the 


means and methods of grouse preservation and increase are: 


capable of further improvement. Could we, if we chose, geta 
larger percentage to the acre of heather, and is there good grouse 
ground, not used for other purposes, now going to waste? And 
lastly, is there any natural limit to the numbers which can be 
maintained other than that set by the food supply? We do not 
speak of preservation regardless of cost, but of the reasonable 
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care and maintenance of grouse ground which would pay the 
owner to let, and satisfy the tenant who hires. Without 
attempting a scrutiny of the conditions of grouse preserving in 
different districts and counties, we may say that there is evidence 
that the ‘“‘ grouse crop” is capable of very great increase, and 
that, speaking generally, the increase of good grouse ground 
is still among the possibilities of sport, and that the estates on 
which its limits have been reached are a mere fraction, con- 
sidering the area of our moorlands, of the total amount still 
available for improvement. We should infer this, if on no other 
evidence, from the prosaic Jack, that though the area of moor- 
land is still one-sixth of the total of Scotland and England north 
of the Humber, grouse are the only game bird which remains 
dear. Pheasants, artificially reared, may be bought at 3s. 6d, 
per brace, while naturally-reared grouse are making 8s. per 
brace. Yet there is no species of game bird in this country 
which increases more easily, or whose preservation gives so 
little trouble, as the grouse. It lives mainly beyond the limits of 
cultivation, or where cultivation is so little as to cause little 
danger in the nesting season. It is hardy, prolific, and its main 
food is the heather, the natural vegetation of the ground which 
it frequents. Why, then, do we find bags of ‘over 100 brace per 
day common on some moors, and bags of from 20 brace to 
30 brace per day considered satisfactory on others more exten- 
sive and apparently equally suited to the birds? Is there any 
subtle climatic difference between, let us say,a moor in Ayrshire, 
where driving is now practised with excellent results, and 
others in counties where driving is not in vogue and bags are 
far lower? Doubtless there is some difference. No two 
areas of land in our islands are exactly the same. But we have 
no doubt whatever that it is human care and management which 
account for three-quarters of the difference. Three main factors 
contribute to a good head of grouse. The first is a_ proper 
supply of food and water, the former depending on an abun- 
dance of young and fresh heather. The second, and hardly 
less important, is proper shooting, by which the old_ birds 
are killed off annually, and the young and vigorous left for 
breeding. The third is general supervision, trapping vermin, 
and the prevention of wholesale poaching early in August, of 
which the last is really of consequence, and the two former 
far less contributory to success than in the preservation of part- 
ridges and pheasants. Money and trouble soon increase the 
food heather. It is a matter of arrangement as to heather- 
burning, and the time at which this shall be done. If it is fired 
late, the nests may be destroyed, and if it is done earlier, it 
requires more time and more men, as it may be wet, or even 
covered in the deeper patches with snow. On many moors 
drinking places should also be made, for use in the summer 
droughts. But we are convinced that the main secret lies in 
proper shooting by driving, until all the*old birds are killed off 
and the moor is replenished evenly with good young stock. 
Then the owners may ‘dog ”’ in the early weeks and drive later. 
But a few years of driving first will; we are convinced, double, 
treble, and quadruple the bag on’‘moors which have never been 
shot by driving previously. If there is one place more than 
another where grouse shooting “is credited with being poor and 
unimprovable, it is Ireland. It is the strong point and general 
reference of those who believe that grouse ‘‘ come of themselves,” 
like whortle-berries, and need no management. It is absolutely 
wrong, as the following facts show. Lord Powerscourt, who 
owns some large moors on the Wicklow Mountains, took to 
driving his birds some years ago. The ordinary bag on a first 
day with dogs was quite small—some 20 to 25 brace He has 
raised this to 100 brace or over since he drove these moors. 
And though the bag per se is not remarkable, it shows what can 
be done even in Ireland. A gentleman who leased some large 
moors in the same district effected quite as remarkab'e an 
improvement there. In Scotland there is room for an enormous 
extension of the grouse stock by similar means, especially on the 
higher moors. Here, between the lower and good ground and 
the summits, is a zone of rough, heathery, rocky ground, called 
‘the tops.” This is the refuge for all the old grouse of the 
moors. These old-veterans keep the whole of this area barren 
of birds, neither nesting themselves nor allowing the others to 
enter. If once these were killed off by driving—they are unap- 
proachable by any other means—the whole of this area would 
become good grouse ground. All “ undriven” Scotch moors 
would improve pvo vata. The best example is that contained in 
a letter from the Mackintosh, and published by Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, giving the results of driving on the Moy Hall Moor, 
Inverness. ° In 1870, four guns killed 42 grouse by driving, this 
being the second year in which it was attempted. *In 1893, 
2,642 grouse were killed by nine guns in four days’ driving, or an 
average of 330 brace per day. With these figures before us we 
cannot admit that, as long as the greater number of Scotch 
moors are never driven, grouse preserving has reached its limits. 
Even disease, which may originate from over-stocking on good 
moors and spread thence to bad ones, is kept in check by driving, 
in which every bird, if the owner wishes, may in time be brought 
within reach of the guns. 
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rTXHE twelfth of August is upon us, and with its advent some 

sound advice may be offered to every shooter who is not 

past praying for. If he be called upon to shoot driven 
grouse let him not be scornful of those who shoot over dogs, after 
the manner of the writer of a thoroughly arrogant chapter in the 
Badminton Book. Let him remember also that he has a neigh- 
bour in the butt to the right, and perhaps to the left also. That 
neighbour has a right to his own birds and to a whole skin; but 
he will not keep the latter if you swing too persistently after 
your birds. Grouse are much cheaper than men. It 1s also 
worth while to remember that it is almost impossible to miss a 
bird in front, and very easy to miss a bird behind. The reason 
is that the effective stream of shot at thirty or forty yards is far 
longer than is generally realised. Nine of us out of ten think of 
the shot as travelling in a plane; if we realised the length of the 
effective stream we should improve our shooting twenty per cent. 


A recent case in one of the London police-courts points to 
anew terror for those persons who frequent race-courses in a 
speculative mood. It is true that Daisy Frances, a girl of twenty 
summers, whom a harsh magistrate mulcted in the sum of five 
pounds, merely caused an obstruction in a busy thoroughfare of 
Battersea by following the occupation of bookmaker. But 
Daisy will have her imitators, and her example will be improved 
upon. The female bookmaker, perhaps even the lady book- 
maker, will make her appearance at Epsom, at Newmarket, and 
in all places where men who “take pleasure in the strength of an 
horse’ do congregate. A skirt will show more pattern than a 
man’s suit, be it never so cunningly devised, and if the lady 
bookmaker cannot shout so loudly as the male, her voice will be 
more penetrating and shrill. If she be fair of face she will get 
much custom, and there is no reason why she should not possess 
that power of ready calculation, which is the bookmaker’s stock- 
in-trade, in as great measure as the most uneducated man. 
Moreover, woman as bookmaker will have a great advantage if 
she desires to be dishonest. Upon the masculine welsher justice 
swoops ruthlessly at once; but there is something rather unplea- 
sant in the notion of throwing a woman into a horse-pond. The 
ducking-stool will have to be revived. 


Apart altogether from the enormous attendance from the 
country-side, and from the presence of illustrious mourners, the 
funeral of the late Earl of Mansfield, the father of the House of 
Lords, possessed peculiar interest and pathos. After ninety-two 
years of life on earth, Lord Mansfield’s body was laid to rest in 
the Old Aisle on the Mote Hill, within a hundred yards of Scone 
Palace, and close tu the coronation place of the Scottish kings. 
In all Scotland there is no spot more fragrant with historical 
memory. 

The Warden of Merton College in Oxford, whose under- 
graduates were always celebrated for the modest dignity of their 
manners, has delivered his soul in the Nineteenth Century upon 
the manners of young Oxford past and present. But he h:s 
missed the true point. It may be quite true that the under- 
staduate of to-day does not ‘ paint the town red”’ quite so often 
as his predecessors, that he works harder, that he refuses to 
Wear cap and gown in the streets-—at Christ Church he always 
did so refuse—that he smokes in quad, that he goes to hall in a 
light coat, and that the athletic costumes in which he shows 
himself in the street are too low in the neck and too high in the 
leg. But these things are not the true test of the manners of a 
gentleman. When William of Wykeham chose for the motto 
and abiding principle of his scholars the pregnant sentence 
‘Manners makyth man,” he had not in his mind trifles of this 
kind. Manners, the true possession of the gentleman, and some- 
times of the gentlewoman, may be summed up very shortly. 
They consist in not saying or doing that which may probably or 
Possibly hurt the feelings of others, in consideration shown for 
the opinions of others. That is why violent expression of 
political views is to be eschewed. One ought not, for example, 
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in a mixed company to speak of ‘“ beastly Radicals,” or ‘“ that 
old humbug Gladstone,” or ‘that Charlatan Disraeli,” and the 
rule which applies to political conversation applies to all kinds 
of talk. 


It seems but a short time since we rejoiced, as lovers of 
natural history, in the arrival of the Galapagan tortoise ; and 
now exit the giant visitor, for the Galapagan tortoise is dead, and, 
most likely, he is or was the last of his kind. But, to be candid, 
there is no cause for inconsolable grief. The great was 
monumental in life, but he was also most provokingly sedentary. 
He can be every bit as monumental, and he can hardly be less 
sedentary in death. Methuselah and his contemporaries, men to 
whom a few months or years were as nothing, might have 
enjoyed studying the habits of the creature. We, in the 
nineteenth century, had not the time to spare, and most of us 
will hardly know, if his shell be neatly stuffed, any difference 
between the dead and living creature. This particular testudo 
was not sprightly. 


Stag-hunting on Exmoor began on Tuesday, but the opening 
meet was not at Cloutsham, as some contemporaries fondly 
imagined that it would be, in accordance with time-honoured 
precedent. Cloutsham was abandoned because Sir Thomas 
Acland is dead, a loss greatly to be deplored, and the opening 
meet was at Haddon, which the readers of ‘‘ Lorna Doone”’ 
know well. Prospects are excellent, but the sport of future 
years is, at the moment of writing, in some jeopardy ; for there 
need be no hesitation in saying that, if the Light Railway 
Commissioners do not trample out of existence the nefarious 
scheme to which attention was called in a leading article last 
week, the Devon and Somerset country will be, if not spoiled 
for sport, affected very seriously for the worse. 

From the Dulverton country the reports as to cubs are 
very good, but they cannot commence work so early as their 
neighbours on Exmoor, owing to the corn, which is stil’ uncut. 
Mr. Dawkins has been taking immense pains with the pack, 
particularly the puppies, all the season, and when they do begin 
to hunt there is every prospect of sport being quite up to the 
mark. Mr. Dawkins has the goodwill of every farmer in the hunt, 
and that goes a long way to ensure sport; a more thoroughly 
sport-loving set than the farmers in West Somerset and North 
Devon it would be impossible to imagine, and with their help 
the difficulties of an M.F.H. are reduced to a minimum. 


The rain of last week has put fishermen in the West on 
their mettle. Both Exe and Barle had run very low, so that it 
was almost useless to throw a fly; but the downpour which 
visited the district has helped to fill the rivers, while some of the 
smaller brooks have been in spate. After such a drought as 
has been experienced in Devonshire, it takes a lot of rain to 
bring any colour into the water. ‘Trout have been on the feed, 
however, and some pretty baskets have been obtained. 

It is a little curious that at this time of day, when neither is 
in his premidve jeunesse, both Dr. W. G. Grace and W. Gunn— 
““ W., G.’s”” both—should have new records to put to their credit. 
Dr. Grace’s is, of course, not by any means his best on record—- 
that 93 that he scored against Sussex. No doubt he might have 
turned the 93 into a century, but an odd century or two adds no 
laurel leaf to the wreath already so packed with them, whereas it 
so happened that though Dr. Grace had scored every figure from 
“duck ” to 100 (we have seen him go very near getting ‘‘specs,” 
though we believe he has never quite succeeced), he had never, 
curiously enough, scored just this 93. So at g3 he stopped, 
declaring the innings closed ; and now we cannot conceive what 
record there is in cricket that remains for him—except indeed it 
be ‘*specs’’; but we should be sorry to see him make that record. 
William Gunn’s was absolutely his best on record, and 236 not 
out is a record that is good enough to be anybody’s best; but it 
is curious that a man should make it so late in the day. And he 
made it in his best style. 


The advent of Mr. C. L. Orr-Ewing’s new schooner Rain- 
bow is scarcely likely to enccurage yachtsmen to build vessels 
of her rig, for it was amply demonstrated at Cowes last week 
that she was no match for the cutters and yawls in beating to 
windward, especially in light breezes. In running also, except in 
strong winds, she was “held” by her smaller antagonists. That 
she is a magnificent specimen of the yacht-builder’s art no one 
will attempt to deny, while her appearance. under sail is truly 
grand. She can probably travel under certain conditions faster 
than any other yacht afloat ; yet if she raced in first-class matches 
through an entire season, she would probably place no long string 
of winning flags to her credit. Her strong point is broad 
reaching in strong winds, but many matches are sailed every 
season under weather conditions that would not admit of her 
developing her greatest speed. On the other hand, the success 
of Ailsa will probably bring the yawl rig into no little 
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popularity, for she has proved herself a worthy rival of Bona 
in every respect, and it must be remembered that the latter is a 
far newer vessel than the former, for Bona was first launched 
last year, whereas Ailsa was built in 1895, and under the old rule. 

The appointment of Professur Ray Lankester to the post of 
head of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, lately 
vacated by Sir William Flower’s retirement, is one that should 
give every satisfaction to a public opinion that had reasonable 
grounds for fear that it was proposed to abolish the post alto- 
gether. Professor Ray Lankester is possibly less proficient as 
what may be called a “ field naturalist ” than Sir William Flower, 
but his knowledge of the more scientific side of biology, and the 
services he has rendered it, make him eminently the man for 
the place. 

Another good appointment is that of Mr. St. Quintin to the 
secretary's office of the Hurlingham Club. For years Mr. St. 
Quintin has had an intimate knowledge of the polo world, he has 
good business abilities, and at one time, if we mistake not, acted 
as one of Lord Rosebery’s private secretaries whe. he was in 
office. It should be a popular and useful appointment. 

The suggestion made by the Finance Committee of the 
Royal Agricultural Society that £5,000 Consols should be sold to 
meet the deficit on their late show held at Four Oaks Park, 
was certainly not unexpected by those who attended that ill- 
fated exhibition ; indeed, it is quite possible that many persons 
will think that ‘ the Royal” has got off cheaply upon the whole. 
The hint, however, which accompanies the above-mentioned 
suggestion, which is to the effect that it is possible that the time 
is not far distant when it will become necessary to revise—with 
a view to increasing—the rates charged for stand accommodation 
for exhibits, is scarcely likely to please either the agricultural 
public or the manufacturers who cater for their wants. Already 
some exhibitors of live stock at “the Royal” are complaining 
most bitterly at the raising of their entry fees; and if the imple- 
ment men are likewise discontented, something like an open 
revolt may be the result. Moreover, it is particularly unfortu- 
nate that a hint that rates mav be raised should immediately 
succeed the creation of a new office in connection with the show, 
with the handsome salary of £700 per annum attached thereto. 

Many of the trains ¢o:ng out of London now are full of 
labelled and ticketed children being sent out of the town fora 
fortnight or three weeks in the country, und-r the auspices of 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. We do not think there is 
a better charity in existence than this one. It is admirably 
managed. In very many cases the parents of the children pay 
the whole cost of the holiday, and the society’s work is confined 
to finding people in the courtry who will be responsible for the 
well-being of the children while there, to seeing that they are 
taken in by trustworthy cottagers, in sanitary cottages, and to 
meeting them at the station and sending them off again. Where 
monetary aid is given, it is under the rules of the Charity 
Organisation Society, through whose mechanism the Country 
Holiday Society does much of its work. This is as good a 
guarantee as the country people can have that the children sent 
them are respectable and deserving—so far as these big words 
can be fitted to little children. 

A great fallacy that is held by some folks in regard to this 
matter of giving town-bred children country holidays is that they 
do not appreciate the country—that they would sooner be in 
London. The answer to this style of argument is that it is 
palpably untrue, ani is an untruth that can be very quickly 
proved by asking the children themselves their sentiments on 
the matter. They all love their country holiday; they count 
the days until they have to go back to London, not because of 
their wish to be at home, but to be in the country, and asa rule 
they go back in tears at having to return. It scarcely needs to 
say that they go back with a store of health, as well as of pleasant 
recollections, to tide them over the winter days till next year’s 
country holiday time. The rate of payment, though strictly 
limited, is sufficient to make the cottagers right glad to have 
them, at a time when milk is plentiful; and the contact with the 
very much sharper wits of the town-bred children ought to be of 
some service in smartening up the little du'lards of tne country. 
All that the lady who makes herself responsible for them in the 
country has to do (we say the lady, for it is generally one of the 
self-sacrificing sex that does this kindly work) is to meet them 
at tue station, see that they are properly ‘bedded out,” visit 
them once or twice, and see them off when the holiday time comes 
toanend. The honorary secretary of this admirable society is 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton—that excellent sportsman and game player 
—which should help to commend it to lovers of country life. 


It is very pretty at this time of year, passing in the train or 
on the cycle through the beautiful country of the New Forest, 
to see the pony mothers with their little foals at their sides. 
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The New Forest pony has been much brought into evidence for 
us lately by the good work of some of our animal painters, 
Notable among these pictures is one by Miss Hollams, shown 
in the Academy of this year, which gave a very spirited view of 
a very spirited original—the catching of these forest ponies in 
their semi-wild condition, before any breaking-in had been done, 
Practically it is something like the lassoing round-ups of the 
Mexicans, only with the lasso degenerated down to a big loop of 
rope. Miss Hollams is a very skilful painter of horses, and has 
studied their attitudes till she seems able to sketch every pore 
with perfect ease and exactness; and as she is a very young 
lady, we may expect to take ‘pleasure in her pictures of animal 
life for very many years to come. 

This is the season of the year when the bracken fern is 
beautifying every wild place with its graceful form. It would be 
interesting to get some records of the height to which bracken 
has been known to grow, and does grow. Its growth is very 
variable. Any persecution, such as constant walking over it, or 
annual and too early cutting, reduces its growth very much, 
even where it does not stamp it out. Wild places, where it is 
unmolested, in a damp, warm climate, are the haunts that it 
loves best and flourishes in most abundantly. And it is grateful 
for a good soil, though it is content to do its little best in the 
poorest of soils. In the woods of Canizaro House, close to 
\Wimbledon Common, it grows to a great height, perhaps the 
tallest that it reaches anywhere near London. There is an 
island off the West Coast of Ireland whe-e raft. is said to 
be not a very unusual height for the growth of occasional pieces 
of the bracken; about &ft., according to the writer’s most 
defective memory, is the highest that he has seen at Canizaro. 
But the tallest fern ever brought to the present writer’s notice 
was grown in the south of Hampshire, where it reached a height 
of 14ft. But this was not quite a “fair deal’’; the specimen 
in question was found growing up through a_ rhododendron 
bush, which, of course, checked any throwing out of fronds 
near the ground, and encouraged a tall straight growth. 

Farmers are talking dolefuily about the poor corn prospects, 
blight, and so on, being abundant; but as one travels over the 
face of the country, Bank Holid ying, the aspect of the corn-fields 
seems fair enough. The barley harvest is going forward well. 
Wheat looks thin in some parts of the country, but fairly solid 
in most, and almost everywhere it seems to be a good level crop. 
li-is not very long in the straw. Oats have here and there 
suffered badly from the thunder-storms, and are lying flat in 
patches. Everywhere it is likely to be—indeed, already is— 
an early harvest, but it is not early in consideration of the 
abnormally early date at which the seed was got into the ground. 

Ill-luck is, however, dogging the footsteps of the farmer. He 
has now one of the finest crops the century has seen waiting to 
be harvested, and now the rain is pitilessly beating it down to 
the ground. To the dry July has succeeded a wet and stormy 
August, and the papers talk of nothing but gales and floods. 
Whatever else the weather may do, it will add greatly to the 
cost of securing the harvest. With a standing crop and dry 
hard ground, the reaping-machine rattles round the field as fast 
as the horses can walk; but when the ground is wet and greasy, 
the going heavy, and the straw green, there are stoppages every 
soyds., with broken machines, hard words from the bailiff, and 
chaos generally. 


Indeed this year we are hearing that the sheaf-binders are 
not able to do their work now that the crop is laid and twisted in 
all directions. There is an immense bulk of straw, and as 
everything in these machines is sacrificed to lightness of draught, 
it is not to be wondered at that they are not equal to the task in 
many cases of doing their work properly. Another drawback to 
the sheaf-binders is the fact that they tie the sheaf up tightly 
immediately it is cut. Every farmer knows the benefit in a wet 
time of allowing the sheaf, as delivered from the reaping- 
machine, to lie untied for a few hours. The air getsinto it much 
quicker, and the crop is the sooner ready for carrying. 

The rain has cheered the spirits of the despondent graziers. 
The drought of July made the pastures very bare, and the 
prices of beef and mutton are such that no profit is left to those 
who had to give long prices for their store cattle in the spring. 
The moral is still the same—every feeder should be his own 
breeder. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR. frontispiece is a reproduction from a portrait of 
Princess Victor Dhuleep Singh, the third daughter ef 
the Earl of Coventry, who, as Lady Anne Blanche 

Alice Coventry, was recently married to Prince Victor Dhuleep 
Singh. 
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TRIALS OF SPORTING DOGS IN. N. WALES. 


of the Duke of Nor‘olk on the 
Derbyshire-Yorkshire border 
were placed at the disposal of the 
International Pointer and _ Setter 
Society for the purpose of trials on 
grouse. And very suitable the ground 
proved to be, although lack of accom- 
modation in the district for the unex- 
pected influx of strangers proved 
decidedly awkward. Inns are few 
and far between in the locality of 
Bamford and Ashopton, the nearest 
villages to these outlandish moors, but 
so hospitable were many of the farmers, 
that after the first night every visitor 
was comfortably housed. 
This year, however, the offer of 
Sir Watkin Wynn to have the trials 
run on his moors near Bala Lake was 
accepted, and headquarters for the 
week being at the little Welsh town, a 
very pleasant time was spent.  Fol- 
lowers of the field trials are very con- 
servative, and there are few recruits to 
the ranks each year. As the ‘old 
stagers drop out, however-—as_ they 
will do, more’s the pity—sons gene- 
rally take their places, consequently the 
personnel of the regular band varies 
very little indeed. The gentlemen we 
met during our delightful round of the 
spring trials again turned up, almost to 


Torte’ months ago the moors 


a man, the absentees having good excuses. 


G. Mark Cook. 


r, 
Hid fd & KeArrs 


Our transatlantic friends had 


returned home, taking with them, we have not the least doubt, most pleasurable 
recollections of English trials and their followers. One naturally regretted the 
absence of Continental owners and dogs, Mr. Wa'ter Long’s Quarantine Order 
accounting for this, although, as in the spring, the French dog, Mons, Cai'lard’s 
Aladdin, was entered. As he hes spent rost of his time since puppydom 
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in this country, he is, to all intents and purposes, an English dog, and was no 
doubt only entered with a view to possession of the trophy offered for the 
best worker owned by anyone residing outside the United Kingdom. He 


natwially won this, 


And now for the trials, which all round were most successful, although 
on one or two of the days scent was bad, this being especially notice- 
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able in the low-lying grounds. On the higher 
reaches it was much better, and with game being 
plentiful, good progress was made with the card 
each day. Despite one day’s rain, the meeting 
all round was most enjoyabie, and the merriness 
of the party may le guessed by a glance at the 
picture of Sir Watkin Wynn’s luncheon party. 
Almost everybody who is anybody in the little 
world of field trial-ers is included in the group, 
Major Moreton Thomas’s wife and daughter, 
who accompanied the Pembridge sportsman on 
his tip from pastoral Herefordshire to pictur- 
esque though rugged North Wales, being the 
ladies in the background, 

A capital idea of the character of the moors 
over which the trials were run can be gleaned 
from several of the pictures, ‘‘ get ready ” 
showing the big patron of the meeting, Sir 
Watkin Wynn,-preparing one of his candidates to 
be slipped. The judges, who, by the way, were 
Major Dunn‘ng, Mr. S. Sma'e, and Mr. H. Jones, 
are close at hand, and almost as far as the eye 
can reach is the territory to be shot over next 
week by the Master of Wynns‘ay. His holding 
is an immense one, and there are few keener 
all-round sportsmen, In the spring he was too 
unwell to follow the tria's except from a con- 
veyance, which for the greater part of the time 
he shared with Lord Powis, but at Bala he set 
owners a fine example by: working his own dogs. 
Dil o’ Gymru, the liver and white pointer 
appearing in two of the pictures, was, with her 
half-sister, Bliss o? Gymru, winner of the brace 
competition, an honour carrying with it possession 
of Mr. W. Arkwright’s Pure Type Challenge 
Cup of the value of £130. These double 
competitions are always most interesting, for 
many of the points adding weight to the judges’ 
awards would not be found in a carelessly 
handled dog. In this case the evenness of the 
Wynnstay brace was most noticeable, Bliss, the 
faster, do ng a lot of excellent work in finding 
und pointing at birds. Barley Bree and Tap, 
the latter a very reliable worker, were second for 
Mr. W. Arkwright, whilst the Staines gentleman, 
Mr. B. J. Warwick, secured third money with 
Compton Weasel and Topsy of Englefield, 

It may seem strange to the uninitiated to 
find a card of three stakes running into a fourth 
day ; but although we met at the White Lion 
Hotel, Bala, for the draw on the Monday after- 
noon, it was not until the following Friday 
evening that Wales, and its interesting field 
trials, could be left behind. Even after a stake 
is once run through, selection for the second 
round, and sometimes an extra trial, all takes 
time, and as both handlers and owners generally 
appear to be in no hurry to get away, but little 
progress, comparatively speaking, is made each 
day. 1t was, in fact, not until Wednesday, the 
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second day, that awards in the All-aged Stake 
could be made, and here Mr. I. a; Warwick was 
considered ra.her lucky to be placed ahead of 
Mr. T. A. Bond’s Arenig with his pointer, 
Topsy of Englefield. She is a proved worker, 
and is fast, but in point of style she was at Bala 
vastly inferior to Mr. A. E. Butter’s Ben of 
Newark, who dropped in for third money. 
Since changing hands in the spring the latter has 
improved almost beyond recognition. It is 
difficult to say where he was beaten, even by 
Arenig, who, although an untiring worker, 
lacked the style of the Scottish dog. The best 
work done by the puppies was on rriday, when 
Mr. W. Arkwright’s Barley Bree just beat Mr. 
Warwick’s recent purchase, Damsel of Salop, 
both seen out in the spring. Thus ended the 
last of this season’s trials so far as England is 


concerned. BIRKDALE. 


From the Pavilion. 


“VT SHE August Bank Holiday was a real good 
one for cricketers, but it was a_bats- 
man’s holiday—no bowler’s day. About 

23,000 people came to the Oval that day to look 

on, and the Canterbury Week started with a 

record ‘‘ gate.” Fine weather and good cricket 

were the sufficient reasons for pavilions and seats 

It is the highest testimony 


G. Mask Cook. 


being so taken up. 
to Yorkshire’s prowess that Kent base much of 
their claim to fame this year on the fact of having 
beaten Yorkshire—which, indeed, no other 
county had done at the beginning of the Canter- 
bury Week—and the record gate at Canterbury 
was rather in the nature of a recognition of this 
victory in particular, and of the consistently good 
form that the county team has shown this season. 
Alec Hearne, whose benefit was taken on this 
occasion, played manfully to show how well he 
deserved his county’s appreciation. After Lan 
cashire had made 252, of which Tyldesley scored 
66, Kent, substantially helped by Alec Hearne’s 
80 not out, headed them by 23 runs on the first 
innings ; but in the second innings the Northern 
county got a complete mastery over the bowling. 
Tyldesley again played brilliant cricket for 127, 
his first century—in spite of his wonderfully con- 
sistent scoring-—this season, and Mr. Hartley and 
Mr. Eccles were well set for 53 and 27 respec- 
tively when the side ‘* declared” at 324 for only 
four wickets. In the second innings of Kent it 
was again Alec Hearne that made things safe, 
with a fine not-out 74—over 150 in the match 
and never out, Assistance to much the same 
figure was given by Mr. Mason. 
But it was Derbyshire, against Hampshire, 
that did the giant scoring, with four centuries in 
the innings, and a total of 645. Mr. Wright, 
Chaiterton, G. Davidson, and Storer, all made 
their hundred—a most expensive day for the 
county in ‘talent money.” Going in against G. Mark Cook. 
this huge total, Hampshire would have fared 
hadly indeed but for a gallant not-out innings of 121 by Major Poore, who 
has proved a tower of strength to the county since his return from South 
Africa. Still the side was in a hopeless minority ; but again the Army came to 
the rescue, with ror from Captain Quinton, in the second innings, who also was 
not out at the close of time, the total being 232 for four wickets. It was a 
most creditable draw. 
Another very large score was Essex’s 515 against Leicestershire. Carpenter 
made 133, and Mr. Kortright 112—what an improved and dangerous bat the 
iast bowler has become. Others gave useful assistance. Leicestershire did 
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well, especially in the first innings, against the formidable bowling—in Reeves 
the Essex side seems to have found a good colt—but they were easily beaten. 
Mr. Marriott batted finely for the losers in both innings. 

But, of course, Surrey and Notts at the Oval was the ‘‘ gate money ” match 
of the week—-it always is. Surrey, with 329 to 157, had a big advantage, but 
some wonderful work was done by Notts in the ‘ follow-on ”—very notably by 
W. Gunn, who fairly surpassed all that he has done before. There was a point 
at which it seemed within the range of practical politics (considering what 
the uncertainties of cricket are) that, had Notts ‘‘ declared,” they might have 
turned this at one time imminent defeat into a victory. But it was only just 
conceivable, and Mr. Dixon, an eminently safe captain, let the batting go on to 
the inevitable issue of a draw. The only interest that then remained was in 
seeing what Gunn would make of his great innings, for he was then well on the 
way towards the second century. Eventually he carried his bat for 236, 2 
higher score, by six, than he has ever made in first-class cricket ; and it was 
made in his own perfect style. The total of the side was 548 for nine wickets. 

For Sussex, against Gloucestershire, Mr. Fry again batted finely, but failed 
to make his century, the Southern county leading the Westerners by more than 
100 runs on the first innings. In the second innings, Dr. Grace, as often 
lLefore, was the saviour of his side, scoring 93 not out, and being well backed up 
by Mr. Sewell and Mr. Brown. No doubt he would easily have made his 
century, but preferred to ‘‘ declare,” for the somewhat whimsical reason that his 
score of 93—made in his best style, by the bye—was the only score, from 0 te 
100, that he had never yet made. All other figures have appeared opposite his 
name on the scoring list before ; but never, until this match, this of 93. There 
was no interest in the close of the match, which was inevitably drawn. 

Everywhere it has been a week of high wind and high scoring. At 
Canterbury, while tents were being blown down in all directions, Mr, Dixon 
completed his extremely fine innings of 165. Mr. Fry and Marlow both made 
their century for Sussex against Somerset, for whom:Mr. W. N. Roe, who has 
not been playing much, responded with a century. For Leicestershire against. 
Hampshire, Mr. Marriott again worked valiantly for the salvation of his side, 
with an innings of 103. Mr. Townsend had an innings of 130 for Gloucester: 
shire against Middlesex, but though the latter county had no centuries to show, 
it scored almost as heavy a total. The sensation of the week was, of course, 
Surrey’s dealing with Yorkshire. After scoring 536, of which Abel made 114, 
they got the whole of the magnificent batting talent of Yorkshire out for 78, 
Brown scoring 47 of that very moderate total. At the second venture York- 
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shire made 186, of which Mr. Milligan scored a hara-hit 63 ; and that was the 
end—the county over which Kent had alone hitherto gained a victory (and 
mighty proud Kent justly was of it) beaten by an innings and nearly 300 
runs. It is true that Mr. Jackson was disabled—incalculable loss—from 
batting ; but still, it was an instance of the ‘glorious uncertain y” with a 
ven eance. LONG-SLIP. 


rr . Dp ~ 
ON THE GREEN. 

T was much more like the form of the old ‘* Johnny ” Ball—that score of 76 
with which he won the medal at the late August meeting at Hoylake. With 
greens and tees hard baked, anda certain breeze blowing, his winning score 

was a very fine one—better than he has done for a while in a competition. 
Genera!ly, when they meet in a scoring encounter, Mr. Hilton finishes in front of 
him, but on this occasion Mr. Hilton, though playing a fine round too, of 78, 
had to take second place. — Of course the hardness of the ground makes the ball 
travel well, and so virtually shortens the distances; but it makes the putting, 
on the keen greens, very tricky work, and strokes are easily given away. The 
merit of the first and second scores may be judged by the interval that separated 
them from the rest, Mr. W. C. Glover’s 87 being the third best returned. The 
handicap cup was tied for by Mr. Ball and Mr. Fairclough ata nett 85, Mr. 
Ball, according to the Hoylake manner, being penali:e! no less than nine 
strokes. 

At Buxton there is rather a curiously conditioned prize, given by the Duke 
of Devonshire. It is a cup that is played for annually, and at the end of each 
five years the five winners play off for the possession of it. In 1893, on this 
final playing off, Mr. Charles Hutchings was the winner. This year, being five 
years from 1893, the decision of the fate of the cup had again to be taken, 
Mr. C. Jowett, of the Buxton Club, who won in 1895, was an easy winner in 
the final playing off, with two rounds of 83 and 84 nett, his handicap being 
eight. Second to him was Mr. C. S. Hoare, who won in 1897. The latter’s 
nett scores, with his penalty handicap of a s roke, were 92 and 89. Mr. Jowett 
therefore won by no less than fourteen s rokes. 

General Sir Bevan Edwards, to whose energetic assistance the Cinque 
Ports Club at Deal owes so much of its well-being, was the winner of the club's 
monthly medal for August, with a nett score of 84. 

At Westward Ho! for the monthly medal the scores ruled high, that of the 
winner, Mr. W. E. Dunsford, being exceptionally a good one. With 82 gross 
and 84 nett (being penalised two strokes), he won the medal pretty easily, Mr. 
Prideaux B:une, with 85 + 2 = 87, being nearest to him, and ail the rest of 
the field over go. It seems as if the longer handicapped men wanted a little 
more considevation than they get on the long and difficult course o: the Royal 
North Devon Club. 

The August cup of the St. George’s Club at Sandwich is a prize for 
annual competition in single matches, by knocking out tournament. It found 
Mr. T. R. Mills playing throughout in fine form, and fortified by a very-perfect 
knowledge of the green, with the result that he ran through the tournament, 
defeated Colonel Crookenden by two holes in the final heat, and so won the cup. 

The result of the Calcutta Cup competition at St. Andrews was a triumph 
for long driving, Mr. EKdward Blackwell, longest driver in the world, being the 
winner. We are told that he has lately got a new club, with which he can 
drive ‘much further.” The only man who really tackled him severely was 
Mr. H. G. B. Ellis, who halved the match with him, but was beaten on playing 
off. Yet we cannot think that Mr. Ellis, with two allowed, ought to have gone 
down before even Mr. Blackwell. Mr. J. L. Low was the only other entered 
that was as heavily Landicapped as the winner, but Mr. Low evaded his respon 
sibilities by scratching, The final match was with Mr. Simson, whom M-. 
Blackwell beat severely by four and three. In the semi-final tie Mr. Cochrane 
looked like giving the long driver some hard work, for he won the first two holes, 
and stood five up with sixteen to play; but in the end Mr. Blackweil’s metal 
aroved too heavy. 





























[AD low water of the literary tide—that is the true and particular account of 
the state of the publishing world at this moment. Last year, says that 
clever person, Mr. Arthur Pendenys, ‘* the temperature, already con- 

siderable enough, was increased by the publication of ‘The Christian,’ Mr. Hall 
Caine’s fervid romance. You remember it ? John Quayle loved Glory Storm, and 
they danced the can-can ina London hospital.” Surely that last isa clever piece 
of merry spite. ‘Th’s year there is nothing sensational to talk about. Not for a 
moment can I believe that Mr, Anthony ilope’s ‘* Rupert of Hentzau” will 
create a furore, highly as the Atheneum speaks of it; and I feel disposed to go 
back to my original recommendation of old books for holiday reading. 

A few weeks have to pass, and then we shall be deluged with announcements 
of new books of every kind and quality. But the present time is really that at 
which one finds out when the books of genuine interest are likely to be in the 
hands of the public. Foremost amongst them may be placed the second volume 
of Mr. Murray’s new edition of the Byron Letters. It will be published in 
October. Messrs. Sampson Low will bring out Mr. Black’s new novel, ‘* Wild 
Kileen,” on the festival of St. Partridge, otherwise the 1st of September. 
Confident, and with justice, in the belief that Mr. George Meredith’s fame is 
superior to the mere matter of seasons, Messrs. Cons'able will produce the two 
final volumes of his collected works immediately, and Mr. George Allen will issue 
Mr. Ruskin’s ‘* Preterita” in two 5s. volumes. These are not books to order 
from the circulating library, but books to buy. 

Does the circulating library demoralise the public? Does it discourage 
men and women of literary taste from the formation of those permanent libraries 
Which it is the duty of us all to try to collect with wisdom? If that were so the 
misfortune would he grievous, for it would mean that the literary knowledge of 
our Society wou'd be acquired, and would ; erish, in strata. There is a duty of 
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buying books with discretion which I may illustrate, in the province of fiction 
only, from my own experience.  Fielding’s, Smollett’s, Richardson’s, and other 
old masters’ books came to me, as to my fathers be‘ore me, by long inheritance. 
The generation immediately preceding my sma‘l book-buying days added 
Dickens, and Thackeray, and Lever, and the admirable Lover, whom too many 
of the moderns ignore, and Sir Walter Scott. Amonz many additions of the 
present generation are the works of George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Yonge, 
Thomas Hardy, Anthony Hope, Miss Wilkins, and so forth. It would have 
been an injustice to those who will follow me if these additions had not been 
made, if I had been content, so to speak, to read and enjoy and ride away. 
Bu: the greatest incentive to purchase has been the circulating library. The 
man of moderate means—that is to say, the man whose income is just a trifle 
larger than that which one mismanages for oneself—cannot afford to buy outright 
and in the dark even a considerable percentage of the books that appear. The 
circulating library gives him the opportunity of running his eye over a large 
number of books before deciding what to buy. And it goes further. Within a 
reasonably short period after publication it offers the books at second hand at a 
very moderate price. Such is the manner in which, to a large extent, the 
rapidly-growing libraries of the great clubs are replenished, and, if the individual 
purchaser follows the example of these institutions, he will find himself in a 
position to spend some of the money saved from his book bi.l in fine bindings, 
which are a joy for ever, 

No controversialists, sive perhaps the theologians, hit so hard, are.indeed 
so downright rule, as men of letters when they chance to differ. Here, for 
example, are some choice phrases culled from a letter addressed to the 
A heneum by Mr. Charles Onin touching o ‘servations made upon his book, 
“The Art of War,” by Mr. Round.  ‘ All other replies to my statement must! 
be mere verbal quibbling, w!.ich [am sure Mr. Round wishes to avoid.” Surely 
that last clause is ironical, for we read later, ‘* Mr. Round next proceeds to 
draw two red herrings across the track of our controversy” ; ‘apparently Mr. 
Round cannot read the simples: military sketch”; ‘*in short, Mr. Round is 
writing nonsense, and I strongly suspect that he knows it.” The anxious reader, 
alarmed by this flow of envenomed ink, searches for the cause of this dire 
quirrel, It turns out that Mr, Round and Mr, Oman are not rival suitors for 
a fair lady’s hand, nor rival claimants for a great estate, nor even owners of 
adjoining partridge manors, but that their diflerence is concerning ‘the well- 
known Vetus Feoffamentum ’’—well known is good-—-and upon the question 
whether the Towcester Burh has concentric outer works or not. 

Mr. Oman, no doubt, has excuses for the heat with which he discu-ses 
matters of almost pie-hi toric interest. Mr. Round, no, doubt, has been axgra- 
vating. But, after all, Mr. Oman’s controversial method is quite normal, for in 
the same number of the same staid journal is a letter from Mr. Nicholson con- 
cerning some criticism of the Bodleian, ending *f when the Bodleian annual 
report came before Convocation net a syllatle on the subject was s1id—there 
was nothing for any sensible person to say.” This kind of academical satire 
tempts une to say that it is not easy to express dissent politely in a single 
syllable. One. might say ‘‘bosh,” or ‘* rot,” or “good,” or ‘* bad,” 
or “right,” or “wrong”; but that would not go far. My main point is, 
that the learned controversialists have some.hing to learn in the way of 
politeness. 

Mr. Alfred Scoit Gatty is, I believe, a herald to his trade, whatever that 
may mean. J fancy it means that he can find you, with equal ease and success, 
a pedigree, a coat-of-arms, or a tune to a plantation song. In the present 
instance I am concerned with him as the author of the music o’ 4 cricket song, 
first of a scries of country house ditties—dedicated to I Zinguri, and bound 
in their flamboyant co!ours—and of both words and music of a golf song, 
secend of tie same series. 

The golfers’ ditty is an exceeding'y simple one, with a_ prolonged 
dwelling upon one note which I cannot but think must prove fatiguing 
even to performers and audience who are accustomed to keep their eye with the 
greatest steadfastness on the ball. Of course there is a graceful quality in the 
music—to say it is Mr. Scott Gatty’s is to say so much--and te cricket. song, 
perhaps as deal ng with the merrier game, is conceived in a rather more cheerfyl 
spirit, though even here there is a refrain of ‘* Don’t be too anxious to score,” 
which we should think likely to make the song more popular with the Nottingham 
County team than with the merry men of I Zingari. However, Mr. Scott 
Gatty is not responsible for the words of the cricket song, which owe their being 
to Messrs. Harry and Leo Trevor. On the whole, although I like Mr. Scott 
Gatty better with his face blacked, if he will forgive my saying so—it is merely 
a figurative way of saying that I prefer his plantation me!odies—I think the 
music of these games’ songs is better than the words. But are there not old 
songs, both of golf and cricket, to which music has not yet been fitted, thit 
wou'd have lent themselves more kindly to Mr. Scott Gatty’s talent and have 
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lent it quicker inspiration? The names of the songs are simple —‘‘ Cricket ” 
and ‘* Golf,” respectively. Messrs. Boosey are the publishers. 
Books to order from the library :— 
** Tales of the Temple and Elsewhere.” A. Armstrong. 
‘* Practical Letters to Young Sea-fishers.” John Bickerdyke. 
‘* The Modern Marriage Market.” Marie Corelli and others. 
** The Second Thoughts of an Idle Feliow.” Jerome K. Jerome. 
** A Widow’s Tale.” Mrs. Oliphant. 
‘* Leddy Marget.” Longmans. 
** Willowbrake.” KK. Murray Gilchrist. 
**Cheerful Yesterdays.” T. W. Higginson. 


LOOKER-ON. 





IME was when fatal accidents to cyclists were usually followed by an 
| intimation from a coronet’s jury that a warning-board should be aftixed 
at the top of the hill on which the casualty occurred. The boards 
are now plentiful, but foolhardiness remains. The case I detailed a fortnight 
ago of a cyclist disregarding a danger-board, and being picked up dead a few 
minutes later, has had some speedy parallels. A party of seven members of a 
lull cycling club were riding towaids Scarborough on a holiday tour, when 
one of their number met with a terrible death on a hill known as Staxton 
row. It isa steep declivity, and very rough, As it is provided with a danger- 
board at the summit, six members of the party dismounted, but the seventh, 
remarking that he had a good brake, decided to ride down and wait for his com- 
pantons at the bottom. ‘The waiting was not of the nature either be or his 
companions anticipated. They found him lying at the foot of the hill, near a 
gate-post. ‘* His head was split open, and his brains protruded, THe was still 
breathing, but unconscious, and lingered for about three hours, when death 
supervened.” The gate in question had scarcely Leen opened when two other 
cyclists from Leeds were seen coming down the hill at full speed. — Signals were 
made to them to pull up, but they were unable to do so, and they dashed 
through the opening at terrific speed. [lad the gate heen closed they would 
have run an imminent risk of meeting with the same fate as their unfortunate 
predecessor. 

Though not attended with fatal results, an accident of a somewhat similar 
nature occurred on the very next day to a party of cyclists riding from Bath to 
Cheddar. Arriving at the descent from Wind Rocks, about half of the party 
heeded the danger-board at the top and dismounted, but the others, though 
unprovided with brakes, essayed to ride down. Shortly afterwards the walking 
partly came upon seven of the riders lying helplessly by the roadside, both they 
and their machines being sidly injured. Facts like these cannot |e too widely 
published, and, as wise men learn by others’ faults, the painful object-lesson 
which the foolhardy ones provide should have its due effect. 

The musical ride on bicycles of which we give an illustration took place at 
Poona just before the last mail let. It was organised by Major Clery ITill, 
Inspector of Gymnasia, and was cleverly gone through in the pres:nce of His 
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Excellency the Governor and a large crowd of spectators. The Governor’s band 
played a suitable march during the performance. Of the sixteen performers who 
took fart in the exhibition, half were represented by the gentler sex, who 
looked charming in their white costumes with pale blue trimmings. Their 
bicycles were tastefully decorated with a profusion of orchids and ro es. We 
dare not offer an opinion as to whose bike was the best got up, or who was the 
best lady rider. Suffice it to say that many of the evolutions were complicated, 
and required finished riding ; but for all that they were brilliantly gone through, 
without a hitch of any sort. Our illustration is from a snap-shot by Mr. A. G, 
Hudson. : 

It was lately reported that a novel match had been brought off 
between two cyclists with a view to comparing the effect of dead weight 
against a wind, but it is a surprise to learn, according to an_ interview 
with the Lord Advocate in the current issue of the //.4, that the cyclists 
in question were Members of Parliament. One of them, it appears, had 
asserted that he could ride faster against a wind when carrying his golf 
clubs slung across his back than when free of impedimenta. The other M.P. 
traversed this contcnion, and, as a result, a match was arranged under special 
conditions. One rider was to ride whatever machine he liked, while the other, 
the propounder of the heavy-weight idea, agreed to load his machine unt. it 
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wei:hed 47lb. He himse'f weighed rast. 2lb., while his opponent weighed 
11lb. less. Both machines had path-racing tyres, but the heavy-weight rider 
only geared his mount to sixty-seven, while the other rose to seventy-seven, 
The race took place over a five-mile course on the Great North Road, against 
a strong wind, and the heavy rider came in first by 3min. A test of this kind, it 
need scarcely be added, is far from being conclusive. In the face of the wind 
the roin. difference of gear was a factor considerably in favour of the heavy 
rider. The personal equation, moreover, counts for so much in these matters, 
that one may hazard the hypothesis that he was much the stronger rider of the 
two; and so much so, indeed, that had he mounted the lighter machine, he 
might have disproved his own theory by winning just the same. Mr, Graham 
Murray (the Lord Advocate) had a good many interesting things to say, by the 
way, in the course of the interview referred to, and it transpired that he was the 
nventor of the double sprocket notion, which was introduced by a well-known 
maker some few months back. Mr. Murray’s idea was to fit two rear sprockets, 
with a different number of teeth to each, and turn the rear wheel right round 
when the rider desi'ed to effect a change of gear. 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club has been served the same unconscionable trick 
by some of its members that the Touring Club de France has from time to time 
reported, The Belgian Government accepts the guarantee of the C.T.C. to the 
extent of allowing its members to enter without payment of* duty on their 
machines provided they present a signed ferms upon entry, and have this 
checked on leaving the country. Certain members, however, have availed 
themse!ves of the privilege of free entry by this means, but have not taken the 
trouble to hand in the counterfoil on leaving, with the result that the Belgian 
Government has demanded payment of 2,017 francs, ‘representing the duty on 
machines of whose exit there is thus no official record, though no doubt they 
have duly left the country. The French Touring Club has been victimised in 
precisely the same way, from which it appears doubly clear that there is a class 
of people who are ready enough to accept all they can get but will do nothing in 
return, 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club continues its onward march, and this month 
records the attainment of a membership of 51,000. This goal: has been aimed 
at for some time past, and the numerous well-wishers of the club may congratu- 
late themselves on this successful issue. Several interesting legal cases are 
reported in the Gaze/te which have been taken up by the club and ended 
satisfactorily, and it is further announced that that organisation was represented at 
the recent Local Government enquiry into the proposed tramway scheme for the 
Hendon and Enfield districts, a project which, it is pleasing to note, was at once 
rejected by the commissioners after the taking of evidence. A_ particularly 
instructive article also appears in the Gaze/e under the title of ‘* The Cyclist on 
the Queen’s Highway,” which contains a good deal of useful information on 
various phases of road-law. THE PILGRIM. 





near Rugby, where Messrs. E. D. and G, A. Miller train most of the 
best polo ponies of the day, and where the Rugby Polo Club holds its 
annual tournament. It must always be a pleasure to anyone—to the true lover 
of polo especially—to pay a visit to this interesting spot, and more so than at any 
other time during the week after Goodwood, the Rugl.y Polo Tournament week. 

For the sixth annual tournament, which began on Monday in last week, the 
various teams were drawn as follows :—Rugby v. Stoughton Rangers, Warwick- 
shire Hunt zv. Soldiers, Warwickshire 7 Kemble Rovers, and the Old Cantabs 
a bye. Of these, the last-named looked most like winning on paper, and so it 
proved when for the final tie of the tournament they defeated Warwickshire 
Hunt, after a great fight, by 7 goals to 6. 

But I am getting on too fast. On Monday the tournament was opened 
by the match between Rugby and Stoughton Rangers, in which the home 
team were ioo strong for their opponents, whom they defeated by 8 goals to 1. 

There was a fine game between Warwickshire Hunt and the Soldiers, both 
playing very good teams, and giving a fine display of high-class polo, though in 
the end the Hunt team proved victorious by 6 goals to 1. Kemble Rovers 
scored 8 goals to Warwickshire’s 4 in a fast good game, and so ended the first 
round of the Open Tournament. 

On the following Thursday Warwickshire Hunt met Rugby, and a great 
game ensued. In the first twenty minutes it was a very even struggle between 
these two hard-riding and hard-hitting teams. Mr. J. Dryborough, however, 
proved an invaluab'e back for his side, and succeeded in stopping several well- 
planned attacks on the part of his opponents, so that, warming to their work, 
and improving in their combination as the game progressed, the Hunt team 
gradually forged ahead, and eventually won a good match by 5 goals to 2. 

The Kemble Rovers and the Old Cantabs then tried conclusions, very 
much in favour of the latter, who, in spite of the dashing play and hard hitting 
of Mr. Ansell (No. 2) and Mr. Neil Haig (back), ran out easily by 10 goals to 
love. For the winners Messrs. Freake and Buckmaster Jaid themselves out to 
“ nurse” the two famous Inniskillings, and their tack, Mr. McCreery, played 
a sound, steady game throughout. After this performance it looked very much 
as it they would also defeat the Warwickshire Hunt in the final match of the 
tournament on the following Saturday ; and so they did, though only after a very 
tough fight, by 7 goals to 6. 

All this while the Handicap Tournament had also been running its course 
and giving us some very fine games. This entered on its initial stage on 
Tuesday, on which day we saw the B team defeat A by 3 goals to 2, after an 
exciting struggle ; whilst C team proved too good for D by 5 goals to 23 
and E team scored 6 goals to the 3 put up by the F’s. G team drew a 
bye. . 


“ SHE Newmarket of polo in this country may fairly be said to be Springhill, 


On Thursday there was a most close and exciting match between E and ¢ 
C teams. So even was the play throughout that both sides had scored 
3 goa's when time was called, and it was only in the second extra period that 
the E’s managed to score their fourth goal, and thus win the match by 
4 points to 3. On Friday B team beat G team ; and on Saturday we were 
Ou'rpost. 


treated to a great game for the final tie, won by B team. 
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At noon the haymakers lay them 
down, 
To quaffa measure of ale nut-brown.” 


7 THEY did not all quaff it. 
Some of them were 
saying—especially the 

old gentleman who sang the 

song, and did not approve, in 
his old-time wisdom, of the 
new-fangled ideas of machine- 
mowing and many other things 
—that the boys ought not to 
drink the ale. That was for 
their elders and betters. Gin- 
ger-beer, or a little elder wine, 
was good enough for them, if 
they could not content them- 
selves with plain water. They 
said, too, that the boys were 
taking rather too much upon 
themselves, pretending that 
they were grown up, and trying 
to do men’s work as soon as 
they had passed their standards. 
It was not their doing men’s 
work that the elders minded so 
much as their trying to take 
men’s wages—that was where the shoe pinched. So it was 
better that the boy should not be taught to think he was a man 
by being given man’s drink of good ale or cider. Let him sit by, 
and remember how young he was, and keep his place. 
Nevertheless, they could not say but what he could do 
real man’s work so far as a waggoner’s work went. It was not 
possible that he could lift the loads on the forks into the 
waggons, or even that he could go on turning the hay over all 
the day through, as the bigger and stronger men could, if ever 
even in this era of machine tossers—the fork were needed. And 
it was needed a good deal this season, for though the early-cut 
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THEM DOWN TO QUAFF.” “COUNTRY LIFE." 
hay was saved so well that it did not get a drop of rain on it, yet 
the later cut had more than one severe shower; and even after 
the mercury had gone up, and the rain ceased to come down, there 
was a deal of cloudy weather, when the hay did not seem to care 
about ‘making.’ In that case the hand-work was better than 
any of the machine tossing, and kept the air going through the 
‘‘making ” hay a deal more freely. Without some of this hand- 
work the hay was apt to flop down very heavily on the top of the 
rick as it fell off the elevator. So this was work that the men 
could fairly say had better be left ‘to them. But when it came 
to a matter of Leapina, of taking the horses to the rick-yard 

with the waggons piled as high 


7 ae ae : | as they would carry with the 
SEIN XR 
ee 


sweet-scented load, then the 
or muscle and sinew part of the 
» Py i work was supplied by the 


‘ 
a 


horses, and all that the boy had 
to do was just to lead them 
safely along. It necded a boy 
with a head on his shoulders to 
do it, of course, but the boy 
had that—a better head than 
some of the men, who had not, 
as he wasa little too fond of 
reminding them now and again, 
passed any standards at all; 
and the horses were great, 
big, heavy, strong, but gentle 
giants, as careful with their 
great feet as if they were 
afraid, at every step, of setting 
them down on a living thing. 
Some said that it was none the 
better for the early-cut hay that 
it had been got in without a 
drop of rain. These folks, who 
liked to be thought clever, 
‘maintained that it was rather 
a good thing than otherwise for 
it to have a little sprinkling ; 
but this was generally received 
as the view of those who loved 
to differ from their neighbours, 
or else grudged that any should 
be deemed more knowing than 
themselves about the saving 
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of the hay. It was easy enough 
work for the boy to lead the big 
docile horses along the broad 
way across the field to the rick- 
yard. If, now and again, the 
trees that he had to pass 
beneath gleaned a few wisps 
on their grasping, outstretched 
limbs, that was no _ great 
matter, but here and there were 
nasty corners and narrow 
places. Ar THE GATEWAY 
from the field the passage 
between the posts was none 
too wide, and the waggon was 
broad, so that it was as much 
as ever it would do to go le- 
tween the posts, with its big 
axles sticking out as they did. 
Then it was that it behoved 
the boy to be beyond ordinary 
measure careful, for he knew 
that the eyes of the men would 
be most shrewdly fastened on 
him just at the crisis, and that 
the least graze of either gate- 
post would score against him 
like a black mark that would 
not be forgotten. The horses, 
too, that would go along the 
field quietly enough, and would 
even ease up a little just as 
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they came to the gate, were 

always inclined to go through Copyright 

it, when once they were started 

on this delicate job, with something of a rush, as if they had a 
subtle knowledge that it was a difficult place, and were in a 
hurry to get done with it. .So here it would not do for him 
simply to go alongside, or at their heads, as in the broader 
paths, but he must, in the first place, set himself in front of the 
leader, and steady him with hand and voice, looking behind him 
all the while to make sure that the waggon was quite fair and 
square with the passage between the posts, and so, stepping 
backward, to guide them carefully through. This was a task 
that was a kind of test of his capabilities as a waggoner, and he 
would give his whole mind to it and perform it, perhaps, in a 
more conscientious and business-like way than he would later 
on in his life, when he had gained more experience, and no 
longer felt that he was still under trial. 

There is always this sense to help and to steady a boy as 
he is learning to do a man’s work—the sense that he has a task 
to perform that may be the making or the marring of him, 
accordingly as he does it well or ill. He has a feeling that he 
has all to gain by success, that the world is before him, for him 
to conquer it; and it is just this feeling that makes of a good boy 
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the very best and most conscientious labourer that a farmer can 
have. Later he may still be conscientious enough, and remain 
a good steady worker, but he will no longer have the special 
incentive of rising to man’s estate, and to man’s work and 
wages, that he had while still a boy. 

Another delicate piece of work for the waggon-boy is given 
him to do when he comes to the rick-yard. Both on arrival 
and on leaving the yard he may find his way beset by other 
waggons that are about, and it may need all his skill in steering 
to guide his broad carriage in and out between them. Even more 
in Leavinc THE Rick-yarD than in entering it is his way apt to 
be difficult, for it is only a part of human nature to pay more 
attention, and to yield place, to the waggon that is coming in, 
with its precious load piled high upon it—a valuable possession 
than to the empty waggon that is going its inglorious, but neces- 
sary, way back to the field to pick up another cargo. His entry 
was greeted as if it were a sort of triumphal procession, and 
before his waggon the others would willingly step out of the path ; 
but now it is others that are conducting the triumph, and his 
“returned empty” is only one item of the miscellaneous traffic 
that has to see that it gets 
space for its progress. 

Bat all the difficulties are 
no more than a boy with quick 
intelligence can grasp, and find 
a way of overcoming, if his 
horses are well trained, as they 
should be, and ready to do 
more than half his work for 
him; and it is only by over- 
coming the difficulties that he 
learns to do the duties, and 
eventually to earn the wages 
of a man. 


Ayrshire Roses. 


HIS delightful rose originated in 

f | Italy, and is doubtless a hybrid 
obtained by crossing a variety 

of Rosa arvensis, or the Ayrshire rose, 
with one of the fragrant tea-scented 
group. It happily does not inherit any 
cenderness ot! constitution, and is per- 
haps the most vigorous and hardy of the 
climbing roses. Our illustration teaches 
the great lesson—to allow every rose 
to reveal its true nature, running riot 
over hedge, bank, or trellis, clothing 
with beauty spots th:.t offend the eye 
and minimise somewhat the pleasures 
of the garden, These gay summer 
roses ask for little, but even that little 
is often denied, and the result is far 
different indeed from the luxuriance 
shown in our picture A well-drained, 
“GOUNTRY LIFE." deep soil, and occasional top dressings 
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of manure suffice; even assistance in 
the way of manure is not always need- 
ful. The vigorous growths should be 
allowed tc cover tree stuinps, pergolas, 
or even common shrubs, over which 
they throw in summer a_ veil of 
blossom. 

Many roses of this class are little 
understood, hence failures that arise— 
few flowers, perhaps, and weakly 
growth. Climbing kinds resent prun- 
ing. Cut away young shoots, and the 
flowers of the coming summer have 
gone too. This lesson may be learnt 
from the rose of the hedgerow, un- 
kempt and unpruned, but every year a 
wealth of flowers, as delicate as a 
shell of the seashore in colour, adorns 
the slender shoots. This flower beauty 
increases as the years go by, and upon 
the oldest and most uncared-for hedge 
the richest display occurs. Many 
opportunities are given in good gardens 
of placing the Ayrshire roses, and we 
remember an old and rugged moat wall 
mantled with the fresh green leafage 
and abundant flower clusters. | Thou- 
sands of flowers borne on __ leafy 
branches dipped almost into the placid 
water, billowy masses of blossom 
hiding snapdragon and toadflax seeking 
shelter in mossy chinks. 

When planting the Ayrshire roses 
against pillars or trellises, it should be 
remembered that the support must be 
strong. They quickly reach a height 
of 8ft. or roft., and as pendulous or 
weeping roses budded upon tall briars 
they are indeed streams of flowers, 
their trailing growths reaching to the : is 
ground, fF. Alason Good. 

The kind illustrated is named 
Ruga, which has sweet pink-tinted cup-shaped flowers, and we wonder 
that such roses are passed over by the hybridist. Why should not an 
autumn-flowering or more perpetual race le raised? Unfortunately the 
Ayrshire roses remain in flower less than a month, and their beautiful clusters, 
filled with sweet perfume, have vanished, alas, far too-soon. If this summer 
race were crossed with the musk roses, and the noisettes, such as Longworth 


Kamb'er and Aimée Vibert, we should receive distinct gains, An Ayrshire rose of 


hybrid origin named Mme. Viviand Morel flowers in autumn, when its rosy 
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colour is welcome, but unfortunately the plant is not of a rambling nature. 
Those who enjoy summer roses should add to their collection, besides Ruga, 
the Dundee Rambler, Virginian Rambler, Thoresbyana, and Splendens. Roses 
closely allied to the Ayrshires are the evergreen roses (R. sempervirens), to 
which such popular kinds as Felicité Perpetue, Myrianthes Renoncule, Flora, and 
Leopoldine d’Orleans belong. — Felicité Perpetue is a precious climbing rose, 
and its cream flowers mingled with those of the brilliant Crimson Rambler 
gain in freshness and charm, 


FEN AND FOREST OE8..-—ih 


RED BARRETT, of Wells, whose portrait is here given, 
as he crouches on the edge of a creek with his long, 
old-fashioned duck-gun, 

is perhaps the most represen- 
tative survival of the race of 
gunners on the North Norfolk 
Coast. He is now over sixty, and 
has spent his whole life fowling 
or fishing in the meal marshes. 
In his younger days, when both 
fish and birds were more plentiful 
than they are now, he shot over 
every mile of the labyrinth of 
marshes from Brancaster in the 
west to Blakeney in the east, and 
learnt the geography of each 
creek, tiny harbour, sand-bank, 
mud-bank, or cockle-bed. On 
foot in the marshes, in his boat 
in the creeks, or punting out 
among the shallows of the open 
sea, he was equally at home dur- 
ing night or day, ebb or flood, on 
every portion of the coast. When 
he lost a top tooth, and could no 
longer whistle the birds within 
shot, he extracted (with his knife) 
the corresponding tooth in the 
lower jaw, to make things even; 
and when he found this did not 
answer, he made a tin stopper, 
and contrived to call the birds as 
well as ever. If the bags made 
are small now compared with 
those of former days, it is 
because the birds are fewer, not 
because the fowler is less skilful. 


€ is an enthusiast, and his F. BARRETT, ABOUT 85 YEARS OF AGE. 


enthusiasm, even after three-score 
years, is infectious. It is impossible to be ‘“ slack” when out 
in the marshes in his company, or to fail in catching some share of 





his spirit of enterprise. Far the most interesting of his feats is the 
‘calling 


’ 


’ of curlew and other fowl. Last year the writer spent 
several days in the marshes in 
early - August with Barrett and 
his youngest boy, with gun, boat, 
and nets. There were few fowl 
in the marshes by day—just a 
sprinkling of curlew, whimbrel, 
or ‘May birds,” as they are 
called, with redshanks and a few 
golden plover. The fowl sat out 
in the open marsh at high tide, 
and were quite unapproachable, 
yet the old gunner would call 
them straight up to where he lay 
WAITING FOR CuRLEWw, behind 
the su@da bushes by the creek. 
At the sound of this piercing 
whistle the birds would spring 
up, and answering wildly, fly in 
a vociferous body straight over 
the creek; and then, after one 
or two of their number had fallen, 
the remainder would be brought 
again within reach of the gun 
before the fascination of the call 
was broken. Single’ golden 
plover, whistled down from the 
sky, have been kept running on 
the marshes, within 30yds. of the 
shooters, by the same skilled 
interpretation of bird voices, and 
flocks passing in the distance will 
swerve and cross over to the point 
from which the fowler’s whistle 
comes. At night, or in the dusk, 
this accomplishment is even more 
useful than in the day. At night 
the old gunner can see almost as 
well asa brent goose, though he confesses to have made odd 
mistakes by moonlight, and to have shot at stints for curlews, 
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and to have been made a 
target by a brother gunner 
more than once. In the palmy 
days of sport in the meal 


_ 


marshes he would sail down to 
Brancaster in the early part of 
the season, and shoot his wav 
home through mile after mile 
of marsh, filling his bag w. h 
fowl two or three times over, 
and emptying it at the village 
inns, where a_ price could 
always be had for duck, plover, 
and curlew. All through the 
winter his nights were turned 
into days, when the weather 
was not thick, shooting fowl at 
the evening flight, lying up in 
“duck holes” throughout the 
night, or punting after geese on 
the sand-banks, and waiting 
once more for the morning flight 
before going home to bed. 
The grey geese, brent geese, 
mallard, knots, curlew, whim- 
brel, green plover, redshanks, 
scoters, widgeon, teal, snipe, 
grey plover and golden plover, 
which have fallen to his gun 
during forty-six years must 
exceed those bagged by any 
other living gunner on the 
East Coast. Besides these, 
he has shot eagles, seals, and a long list of very rare and 
interesting birds on the shore, which he now carefully leaves 
alone, though he once remarked to the writer, as two very 
rare specimens flew over, within easy shot of his unerring barrels, 
that it was rather hard luck to have “ £20 flying over two 
three-halfpence,” i.e., his cartridges. As an authority on the 
ways and habits of birds he has been quoted for twenty years, 
from the days of Mr. Kk. Stevenson, in ‘* The Birds of Norfolk,” 
to the present time. Moreover, his knowledge of the local 


c. Reta, Wishaw, N.B. 


history of fowl is consecutive. It covers fifty years, without a, 


break, and is just the kind of information which is useful when 
regulations are being made for the protection and encourage- 
ment of wildfowl. One of the standing excitements of the sport 
on this coast is the effort to kill the wild geese which yearly visit 
the enclosed marshes. They never seem to drop in the open 
meal marshes, probably because there is no proper food for them. 
But in the enclosed marshes, which fringe the shore at Burnham 
and at Holkham, they may be seen at nearly all hours of the day. 
They come in from the sand-banks at dawn, and Barrett, who 


has devoted particular attention to their habits for nearly half 


a century, seems to know exactly at what points they are likely 
to come in from the sands at any given state of tide or wind. 
Their probable line of flight out from the preserved marshes 
seldom escapes his divination. The geese, on the other hand, 
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take very good care of themselves, and fly too high to be killed 
during ordinary weather. But in a gale or high wind the old 
gunner can generally secure a shot. Often the geese come into 
the marshes again at night, and Barrett has made one or two 
prodigious bags by moonlight. As THe OLD GuNNeER’s House 
lies close to the quay, and his boat lies just behind it, he has 
only to step out and into his boat, and be on the marshes, 
the sand-hills, or the open sea, as circumstances demand. Guns, 
small and big, shrimping-nets, other nets, ‘‘ butt spears,” and 
useful game bags, waterproof and water-tight—you can carry a 
gallon of fresh water in one of the kind which he manufactures— 
all lie handy for use. PrickinG ror Burts is an art at 
which he is an adept. The fish are speared at dead low water, 
and it requires much practice to see them on the sand, when 
they lie covered by 3ft. or 4ft. of ebb-tide. Sometimes very 
large turbot come into the shallows near the shore to spawn. 
These lie, half-stupid, like paving-stones in the shallows, and are 
easily killed by the fisherman who is lucky enough to find them. 
As the turbot is in condition even when heavy with spawn, this 
rather unsportsmanlike proceeding is not checked by considera- 
tions for the future generations of turbots. But for some reason 
all fish, including sea-trout and grey mullet, seem to be yearly 
scarcer on this coast. 

The vast preserves of wildfowl at Holkham must always 
continue to form a reserve for 
the home-breeding ducks, and 
also a sanctuary for many of 
the foreign fowl which come 
South during the winter. Local 
preservation is also doing some- 
thing to raise the numbers of 
the shore-fowl which _ breed 
along the sand-hills. But there 
is little doubt that in really 
hard weather, especially when 
the ice has frozen the large 
preserved waters of the North 
Norfolk properties near, there 
would be enough mallard and 
plover to give really good sport 
even in the open meal marshes. 
Nine mallard is the largest bag 
of duck which our old gunner 
can remember to have killed by 
day, with a hand-gun, in these 
marshes. This was in rough, 
cold, frosty weather. But, at 
the same time, «all the green 
plover, golden plover, and cur- 
lews come down from the 
plough-lands of the interior to 
the coast, and there is conse- 
quently a vast collection of 
edible fowl in the marshes. 
Then, on the sands and 
muds of the sea-coast proper, 
outside the sand-hills, there are 
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thousands of knots, grey plover, andother shore-fowl; and, though 
sitting in what the gunners term a “ duck-hole ” is woo slow work 
for any but enthusiasts, a few hours of exhilarating and exciting 
sport may always be had in trying to circumvent the flocks on 
“Stiffkey muds” or “ old shells,” or some other oozy, salt- 
smelling, windy bit of foreshore. The little town of Wells 
itself makes an interesting centre to this wild shore. It is very 
Dutch in appearance, though thoroughly English in the character 
of its people. There are numbers of interesting old houses, 
old yards and courts, with quaint entrances and_ bright 
flowers, and casy conimunication with the line of coast and the 
interior by railway. The old inn shown in our illustration is 
probably the most ancient house in the town, built for some 
well-to-do merchant in the sixteenth century, for the interior is 
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N “ Rupert of Hentzau ” (Arrowsmith), it seems to me that Mr. Anthony 
Hope assumes more in his own favour than the greatest masters of fiction 
have ventured to take for granted in writing a second novel intended to be 

a sequel to a predecessor. Take, for example, his master Dumas, and mark 
the progress of events through ‘* Les Trois Mousquetaires,” ‘* Vingt Ans Apres,” 
and * Bragelonne.” To have read the earlier work, or works, as the case may 
be, is a help towards the understanding of allusions in the later. So in 
Thackeray it is pleasant to come back to Jack Costigan or the Major; in 
Trollope to return to the company of Mrs. Proudie. But each of the works of 
these dead masters in the art of fiction is capable of being read and understood 
by itself. Dumas, Thackeray, and Trollope knew, no doubt, that their circle 
of readers was very large, and that many persons in it would be glad to meet 
old friends again, but they did not venture to assume that everyone had not only 
read but also would remember in detail the bygone story. When, however, we 
come back to Ruritania, the charming country which was created by Mr. 
Hope's fancy, we are expected to remember every little point in the plot ; and 
that is sometimes perplexing. I recount my own experience as being likely to 
be that of the average man or woman. I remembered ‘ Zenda” as a book 
of infinite grace and playfulness, in which the consummate skill of the writer 
alone saved many situations from being ridiculous. I remembered that the King 
had a double, who was the hero and masqueraded as King, and that the 
Queen that was to be loved the hero, and that Colonel Sapt was a great 
character, At least, I think I remembered all this, but I cannot be sure, 
for I have just finished “ Rupert of Hentzau,” and memory has been spurred 
again in the process of reading beyond the point where it stood at starting. But 
I can be sure, for it is but a few hours since I bezan to read, that at the beginning 
of Rupert of Hentzau” numerous allusions to matters clean forgotten, as if they 
were expected to be absolutely familiar, produced in me a feeling of puzzled exas- 
peration. Forthe life of me I could not remember who Fritz, the narrator, was, or 
why “* we,” whosoever we might be, ‘kept tight hold on Master Rupert’s revenues,” 
hor could I understand at first many allusions of similar character. ‘* Singularly 
stupid” will say the thick and thin admirer of Mr. Hope. The answer is 
“stupid perhaps, but not singularly so.” The truth is that, although Mr. Hope 
has written some very clever bo ks that were exceedingly amusing when they 
were new, there is nothing very memorable about them ; they amuse and are 
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very old, with big biack oak stairs, like an Oxford college, and 
very fine bas-reliefs in plaster within. One of these repre- 
sents the Argonauts in their ship; the other, a mediaeval 
bishop preaching to his flock, with a mediaeval’ shepherd 
spinning wool from a_ distaff as he keeps the sheep 
and listens to the saint. The latter is dressed in a mitre 
and cape, not unlike a Newmarket coat and one of the 
tall hats of fifty years ago. The writer was assured by the first 
guide who showed him this relief that it represented the first 
Earl of Leicester and his celebrated breed of improved sheep. 
As something of the kind is represented on the monument at 
Holkham Park, the mistake was not unnatural. 
(70 be continued. ) 
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forgotten ; and it is really no solemn duty to remember them, Therefore, let 
those persons who desire to enjoy ‘* Rupert of Hentzau” to the full re-read 
**The Prisoner of Zenda” first. That, at any rate, they will enjoy heartily, but 
it is not possible to speak with equal certainty about «** Rupert of Hentzau.” 
The last-born volume is almost entirely lacking in the whimsical fancies which 
made ‘* Zenda ” delightful. Here and there you will find a pregnant saying, an 
epigram embodying a world of thought. But you may seek the bright dialogue 
in vain, or almost in vain, and the ‘‘ double” business, repeated time after time, 
tends to become wearisome. Moreover the general tone is too serious ; not 
that Mr. Hope has not a perfect right to be serious; but his seriousness is not 
convincing, because the basis of the old story, the likeness between Rasseidyll 
and the King, is too flimsy a foundation for a long drawn tragedy. There are 
too many murders and too many sudden deaths, and they are treated too 
varnestly. One knows beforehand that every difficulty is going to be settled by 
the mistaking of Rudolf Rassendyl for the King ; and the lightness and fun are 
all gone, not, it is to be hoped, left in America. Then, at the end, Rassendyl 
is assassinated, and one thinks of the schoolboy who, on encountering in his 
English-Latin exercise the words ‘* Balbus is dead,” cried ** Thank God, I was 
tired of him lonz ago.” I am inclined to trust, after beginning this volume with 
high hopes, that Mr. Hope may not try any more sequel . 

‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” by Maurice Hewlett (Macmillan), is dedicated to 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford ‘* with the author’s homage.” It might almost have been 
dedicated to Sir Thomas Malory, for it is instinct with the spirit of the ‘* Mort 
d’Arthur.” So stirring and knightly a romance has not been given to the public 
for many a long year; and the public is: sure to be grateful, for the soul of 
chivalry is in the book. Prosper le Gai, the hero, is almost Sir Galahad, but, 
fortunately, since it makes him more human, not quite so good. From the moment 
when, exiled from home by a brutal brother, he sets out on his quest, to the 
triumphant and happy ending, the book teems with adventure. It were wrong 
to tell in detail how in his errantry he succoured Isoult la Desirons from Dom 
Galors the monk, and consented to be married to her out of sheer Christian 
pity ; of their wanderings in the forest and the like. Nor must it be written 
here at length how the revengeful Dom Galors turned half-knight and half- 
freebooter, and how, with the members of his rascal band, he hunted Isoult 
and Prosper, because he knew Isoult to be the lost heiress of a great lady, and 
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for other reasons. All these things the wise reader will discover for himself, 
revelling the while ina prose style founded on that of Malory, but yet free 
from pedantic affectation of antiquity. But a passage or two, a glimpse of 
Isoult and her power over wild creatures, a glance at a fight, I will by no means 


be denied. They are irresistible as was Isoult herself. What think you of 


this? They slept in the forest, and in the grey of the morning, when ‘‘ there 
was even a rest from the far howling of the wolves, Prosper’s head dropped to 
his breast.” Isoult awoke, watched, felt hungry, and knew that her lord must 
needs feel hunger when he awoke. ‘* She heard the pitter-patter of dry leaves, 
the crackle of dry twigs snapped, and, looking up, saw a herd of deer feeding 
in a glade not very far off. Vaguely wondering still over her plight, she 
pictured her days of shepherding in the downs, where food had often failed her, 
and ewes perforce mothered another lamb. That hind’s udder was full of milk. 
A sudden thought ran like wine through her blood. She slid from Prosper, got 
up very softly, took her cup, and went towards the browsing deer. The hind looked 
up (like all the herd) but did not start nor run. A_ brief gaze satisfied it that 
here was no enemy, neither a stranger to the forest walks ; it fell to again, and 
suffered Isoult to come quite close, even to lay her hand upon its neck, Then 
she stood still for a while, stroking the red hind, while all the herd watched 
her. She knelt before the beast, clasping both arms about its neck ; she 
fondled it with her face as if asking the boon she would have. Some message 
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T wasjust twenty yearssince I had been onthe Deeside, though 
I was a Deeside man. But for twenty years I had been 
abroad—here, there, and in all places—and mostly at the 
Cape, where I did one thing after another, to little good, and 
finally ended up with a business that became quite famous, 
though it ended in less good than all the rest. That bit of 
business was called the Jameson 
Raid, and I was glad enough 
to get out of it with no 
worse hurt than a fore finger 
broken. 
Now that fore finger was 
a matter that did not bother 
me much at that time; but it 
would have seemed a terrible 
trouble to me if it had hap- 
pened some twenty years earlier, 
and prevented my throwing a 
salmon-fly, just when I was 
leaving instead of returning to 
Deeside. At that time there 
had just come to us a terrible 
thing, the like of which had 
never been seen among us before. 
You will know, of course, that 
on Deeside there is nothing very 
greatly accounted of unless it 
has to do with fishing —speaking, 
at least, of the part of the 
river where I was brought up; 
all the rest is like what the 
sible tells us about silver in 
the days of Solomon; and it 
is much the same even now 
in Mexico, as I have seen my- 
self, for the dollar is sadly 
below par. And just at that 
time, before I went out on 
my travels, there had come 
among us a little man _ from 
London —or he was from the 
South, at any rate—and he 
came with the most ridicu- 
lous of all absurd devices that 
were ever seen for the catching of the salmon. As to the 
fly-fishing, he was right enough, for he had his 18ft. rod 
and his big flies, like any other body; but as for his 
minnow-fishing and his spinning gear, it was something really 
absurd. 
I remember perfectly well how we laughed at it, and 
Coulter-neb Forbes—that’s Forbes with the hook nose—louder 
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passed between them, some assurance, for she let go of the hind’s neck and 
crawled on hands and knees towards the udder. The deer never moved, 
though it turned its face to watch her. She took the teat in her mouth, sucked 
it, and drew milk. The herd stood all about her, motionless ; the hind nozzled 
her as if she had been one of its own calves ; so she was filled.” Then, with 
infinite tenderness, she milked the cup full for Prosper from the wild hind—it is 
a picture of the softest charm, But Mr. Hewlett can describe a fight also, 
‘*Galors lowered his head under his shield, made another desperate, blind 
rush, and got to close quarters. The two men struggled together, fighting as 
much with shields as swords, and more with legs and arms than anything else, 
They were indistinguishable, a twisting and flashing tangle. They locked, 
writhed, swayed, tottered, then rent asunder. Galors fell heavily. He got on 
his feet azain, however, for another rush. As he came on, Prosper stepped 
aside, knocked out his guard and slashed at his shoulder—a dreadful, thirsty 
blow.  Galors staggered, his shield dropped, but he came on once more, 
Another side cut dashed his weapon down, and then a_back-handed blow 
crashed into kis gorget. He threw up his arms and staggered backwards. 
A last cut finished him. Galors, with a cough that ended like a_ wet 
groan, fell like lead. He never spoke nor moved again.” Yes, Mr. Hewlett 
can write, and he will run some writers wih bigger names .very hard in 
a short time. 
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than all the rest. And of course Coulter-neb had the right, 
for he was the finest thrower, as is very well known, of 
the spinning minnow on the Deeside. The length he could 





Dee Side. 


throw out his minnow, with his great rod of 2oft. or > 


more—that another body could scarcely lift—was something 
that was prodigious. But this man from London, or from 
the South, he had come up with 
just the most ridiculous bit of a 
10d that a body ever set eyes on; 
12ft. it was at the longest, and 
I would not be sure it was that 
length —a little thing that a 
body would go fishing with for 
brown trout in the burn, only 
a bit stouter, no doubt. In 
two joints only it was, and the 
rings sticking out stiff from 
it. It was passed round at 
the inn the night the stranger 
came and had gone out for a 
walk up the river, and we all 
laughed finely at it, and Coulter- 
neb Forbes the loudest of us all. 
When the stranger came back, 
Coulter-neb made bold to ask 
him about it. 

‘«* D’ye expect to catch a Dee 
salmon wi’ yon walking-stick ?” 
he asked. 

The stranger said, modest- 
like, ‘‘ Oh, aye—may be.” 

Then Coulter-neb said 
nothing; but the way he looked 
was terrible, and there were 
several that laughed. 

Then the stranger _ said, 
still very courteous-like, ‘* You 
think, I suppose, that I 
shall not be able to throw far 
enough ? ” 

“Tf ye could throw just 
about six times so far as a body 
could throw with a bit thing like 
yon, ye might, may be, catch a 
Dee salmon,” Coulter-neb told him. , And then we laughed 
again. 

The stranger just looked at his watch. ‘ There’s a 
half-hour to the dinner-time,” he said, ‘and if you like 
we'll have a trial match—me and you-—at the throwing, on 
the green.” 

Coulter-neb stared at him. ‘* What did ye say?” 
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Then the stranger said it again, quite quiet-like, and at that 
Coulter-neb took down his rod, that was fixed up on the pegs 
against the wall, and we stood aside to see the game. 

Certainly it was wonderful. There was Coulter-neb, with 
his yreat 20-footer, and there was the stranger beside him with 
his little toy thing—for all the world like David and Goliath. 
We had left off a little of our laughing. The stranger, for all 
his little rod. and that he was from the South, had a way with 
him that seemed as if it meant something. 

First, he said, it must be Coulter-neb to throw. So 
Coulter-neb he took his great rod, and he pulled off a coil or 
two, and one or two more, and a few extra, beside what he could 
hold in his hand, he had lying at his feet. And then he swung 
out the minnow, at the end of the great vod, and he gave it a 
whirr, and away it went, spinning like a star, and down it came 
in the meadow, fetching out the great coils, one after another, till 
it landed some 5oyds., may be, away. 





FAR OUT IN THE WATER. 


Coulter-neb looked around on the stranger. It was a grand 
throw, and we all looked to see how he would take it. But all 
he said, smiling very quiet-like, was : 

“ Wouldn’t you like to try again? Is that the best you 
can do?” 

Coulter-neb looked at him queerly. He did not rightly 
know what to make of him. 

“Eh,” he said, “I'll just stand by 
that one.” 

“ Right,” said the stranger. So they 
left the minnow that Coulter-neb had 
thrown lying there where he had thrown 
it, and the stranger—it was fairly amaz- 
ing—he swung out three or four yards, 
no more, of the line, beyond the little 
rod, and with that he gave the little 
minnow a swing. And it went out, 
and out, and out, and out, and he with 
never a coil of the line in his hand, but 
just running off the reel quite silent— 
like a ghost-thing. It went out, and 
out, and out, and it was 15yds. and 
more beyond Coulter-neb’s minnow 
before ever it came to ground. 

It was awful. Coulter-neb, he did 
not know how to look. It was an 
awful day for the Deeside, yon. But 
the stranger, he said, still quite quiet- 
like : * Wouldn’t you like to try another 
throw—that was not a very good one? 
I'm sure we can both do better than 
that.” 

3ut Coulter-neb, he answered 
never a word, but he reeled up his 
line, and away he went home, the most 
Sore'man in the world. 

And after that, you may be very 
Sure, the whole talk on Deeside was 
of the stranger man. And some ~ 
Said it was by the power of the 
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IN THE RUSH OF A RAPID. 


Devil that he did it, but others that it was by anew reel 
that he had brought from Nottingham, and all the world 
of us, that were gillies on the Deeside, must be for ever 
stalking the man from Nottingham, as if he had been a great 
stag. And mostly he would fish wading, swinging his minnow 
off his wonderful little rod. 

We would stalk him, just as if it might be here, when he 
was seen first, BETWEEN THE TREES Down aT BANCHORY; or 
again, away Far Our IN THE WaAreR, with the stream 
threatening to creep up over his waders; or again, IN THE Rusu 
or A Rapip; wherever it might be, we would creep down, as 
near him as we might go, and watch his fishing. 

And now you will say this man is telling us a tale indeed, 
to make us believe that twenty years: ago, on tne Deeside, they 
could take such photographs as these are. 

No, that is not the case; but the most extraordinary thing 
of all this tale (for the tale of the Nottingham reel is an old one 
on Deeside now, though a new one then) is that when I came 
back to Deeside, only the other day, 
twenty years later, I found them stalking 
aman just the very same as we had 
stalked that stranger from Nottingham. 

And I said to the fellow with the 
camera that I saw snapping him first, 
through the trees at Banchory, ‘* Who 
is it?’’ and he said—for he knew me, 
and that I had been in that bonnie 
Jameson Raid-—he said, “ Bide a wee, 
man. We'll e’en crouch a wee nigher 
and snap-shoot again.” So he shot 
him again far out in the water. And 
again he came a little nearer, and shot 
him in the rush of the rapid. And 
that’s how I got these first three photo- 
graphs. 

And even then it seemed to me 
that I knew the cut of the man, but 
I could not be quite sure. 

‘“« We'll get a nigher view yet, may 
be,” said he with the camera. 

And he waved me back behind a 
bush, as we came to the water-side. 

‘‘ Bide a moment, man; bide a 
moment,”’ he said; ‘I'll just snap him 
full in the face”; and I heard the 
splash of the man as he came ashore in 
his waders, and the camera clicked, and 
the camera-man said : 

“ That is right, ye may come out.” 
And I came out, and I had a look at the 


DR. JIM HIMSELF, man. It was Dr. Jim HimsexrF ! 
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SHALL be at Longford House to-morrow night, if God 
please,” wrote Cromwell, marching toward Devonshire, 
where Fairfax had his army, on October 16th, 1645. The 

iron soldier was not bent, as we are, on the pleasant business of 
glancing at the famous abode: and of lingering in its superb 
gardens, but on the sterner matter of bidding the defenders 
march forth under pain of fire and sword. He had the satisfac- 
tion of arriving there, as he said, fresh from the famous forcing of 
Basing, accomplishing his purpose at Longford also. The house 
he saw was greatly different from that we now behold. — It had 
been built more than half a century be‘ore by Sir Thomas 
Gorges, and tne architect had been the celebrated Thomas 
Thorpe. This ‘‘ Castle of Amphialeus,” as Sidney called it, had 
been built upon the triangular plan of the Castle of Oranienbaum, 
which Tycho Brahe had designed. It was an odd idea, but the 
good knight had been over-persuaded by his wife, Helena 
Schnachenberg, a Danish lady, who came here in the suite of 
Cecelia, daughter of Eric of Sweden. At her sweet behest he 
put his fortune below ground in driving piles to support his 
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structure, which had never been reared but for the downright 
defeat of the Dons. There came ashore in 1588, near his com- 
mand of Hurst Castle, a Spanish galleon, whereof, with woman’s 
wit, his wife beseeched the Queen for the hull. It was a request 
readily granted, and the silver and other treasures that were 
discovered in the wreck afterwards sufficed for the building of 
Longford. The place has since been greatly changed. It came 
by purchase to the family of the present noble owner in 1717, 
and remains a splendid mansion of very remarkable character, 
with abundant classic features, and details rich to elaboration, 
grafted upon the older style, flanked by five noble towers, and 
famous for its pictures among ali the mansions of the West. 

It has the advantage of lying in a very fine country, and of 
overiooking a noble English park, in which beech, oak, and 
many other trees are seen, relieved by the sombre greens of 
conifers and pines. Eastward the ground inclines to be flat, but 
rises abruptly, and foliage makes a beautiful framework for the 
neighbouring landscape, where the village spire of Alderbury 
rises from amid the trees. On the other side the scene is 
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different. There the ground undulates, 
and is beautified by groups of chestnuts, 
while the beech is seen in splendid 
beauty, and a lover of the pine would 
notice, too, specimens of Pinus insignis 
and the deciduous cypress. Here, too, 
in the distance may be seen the “silent 
finger" of Salisbury’s glorious and 
world-famed spire. 

Few gardens in Wiltshire are more 
interesting than those of Longford, and 
their charms are principally due to the 
zeal, taste, and knowledge of the Earl 
and Countess of Radnor. To create 
such a garden, knowledge and love of 
Nature must combine. The surround- 
ing country is generally flat, or merely 
undulating, but judicious planting has 
given relief. Nothing, moreover, has 
been done that could in any way mar 
the effect of the splendid mansion. As 
we have many a time said, the house 
and its garden cannot be dissociated. 
They are parts of a whole, and Long- 
ford is an example of judicious arrange- 
ment. ‘Tall trees do not shut it in, and 
climbers are not allowed to hide the 
cool grey stone. Those which we see are 
there to add the needed touch of colour. 

During recent years the gardens 
of Longford have been greatly beanti- 
fied. ‘There is one feature of particular 
interest to lovers of hardy flowers in the 
two mixed borders, each about a hun- 
dred yards long, and presenting their 
pleasing aspect almost throughout the 
year. These flowers are now gaining 
much of the favour and consideration 
they deserve, and certainly in many 
gardeas opportunities exist for creating 
rich effects from spring until autumn, 
with very little help from exotic bedding 
plants. These hardy plants are also 
used to some extent in the principal 
flower garden at Longford, which is 
splendidly shown in one of the illustra- 
tions. The design is extremely formal, 
as will be seen, and certainly reminds 
us of like arrangements at Castle Ashby 
and elsewhere. It is composed of 
geometrica] beds, in which are pansies 
and many other old-fashioned flowers. 
The quaint yew hedges will be observed, 
with their arches—a rare or unique 
feature—the semi-circular end, with the 
mossy temple and figure, the classic 
busts, the charming vases and _ bells 
along the terraces and their grey-green 
walls, the delightful landscape beyond, 
with its water and rustic bridge. Water 
is, indeed, a beautiful feature in the 
garden design of Longford. 

In wandering about the grounds 
we reach one very interesting spot. It 
is an old garden near the Rapids, where 
the waters of the Avon and Etele meet, 
and is pratected by lofty trees, except 
on the north-east side. Greensward 
sreets the eye, and moss and other 
roses bloom here more freely, perhaps, 
than in the formal parts of the gardens. 
Here, too, the fair white lily and finely- 
coloured irises are found, while an old 
Judas tree (Cercis  siliquastrum)—on 
one of whose kind old men say did 
Judas Iscariot hang—will attract atten- 
tion. Howsoever it be in regard to this 
shadowy, ill-omened history, certainly 
we say that the tree itself is more 
picturesque in growth than many, and 
more interesting in flower, too, when 
bunches of purple blossoms are seated 
on its yet leafless limbs. 

There are hardy ferneries, again, 
at Longford, to remind us how beautiful 
is the fern when rightly used. Its rich 
green fronds are cool in colour, rich and 
beautiful alike in form and hue, through- 

‘out the summer. Landscape gardeners 
will sometimes forget that shady places 
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become beautiful through the 
planting of shrubs, flowers, and 
ferns that demand scarcely a 
filtering of sunshine for their en- 
couragement. The visitor will 
notice, too, a particular sum- 
mer-house on a_ greensward, 
without any sides, but with a 
heather - thatched roof, sup- 
ported by oaken pillars, around 
which roses and clematis are 
twined. Here a curiousand pro- 
bably unique device is adopted 
to add colour to the roof, the 
plan being to insert small pots 
of crocus and snowdrop bulbs 
below the rims, whereby pretty 
bits of spring colouring and 
effect are secured. Passing by 
beds of hardy flowers we reacn 
another summer-house, built so 
long ago as the memorable year 
1745; and still another, built of 
brick, attracts attention. It has 
a handsome oaken table, and 
its tiled roof is overhung by a 
splendid yew, which is con- 
spicuous in the grounds—a 
sombre companion, some may 
say, in solitude, bat always 
noble and picturesque. 
Longford is rich also in Copyright 

houses filled with decorative and 

other choice plants, and it worthily maintains its position among 
the finest fruit gardens in England. Often in visiting the great 
flower and fruit exhibitions are the splendid products of these 
gardens found making new triumphs. There are also pines in 
much abundance under glass—in these days a somewhat 
uncommon feature, since the rapid transport of West Indian 
pines now brings them in splendid condition and cheaply to our 
tables. Grapes are sumptuous, indeed, in the vineries; and 
garden walls, to the length of about a mile, are covered with 
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choice peaches, Morella cherries, and other fruits usually thus 
cultivated in Britain. The figs, again, are remarkable. There 
are noble trees of the well-known Brown Turkey variety, and a 
specimen of the kind named the Brunswick covers a space of not 
less than 300ft. 

In adding so much to the beauties of Longford, the Earl 
and Countess have done an excellent work, a real labour of love, 
and it may be hopea that they will long continue to enjoy and 
bestow the pleasures of their noble domain. 
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** Us humans seem to vride ourselves on having pretty 
near a monopoly of the emotions ; its unfortunate for the 
other animals that it ain: so.”-—/rum the refleciions of 
Hoinsilver Smith, 

N imagining what branding was like, it had 
] not occurred to me that it would be more 

or less necessary to keep cattle from 
getting away while the gentle process was going 
on. I think I thought that a cowboy with a 
red-hot branding iion rode up to a cow on the 
open prairie, and that the cow obligingly stood 
still and let the cowboy burn the mark in with 
deliberation and neatness. But that was not 
the way at all. A cow seems not only to have 
a rooted objection to the sizzling and frizzling 
of its hide, which is what branding is, but to 
resent the preliminary process, which consists 
of driving it into a pen, roping it, and throw- 
ing it down. If cows were given their own way, 
and plenty of room, it would practically put an 
end to branding; as it is, they submit to it 
pretty much as some American women sub- 
mitted to taxation without representation in the 
early days of the female suffrage movement 
only under protest, expressed as violently as 
possible. 

But it was of no use—in the case of the cows, I mean. 
They began by showing a sort of old-ledy-like nervous appre- 
hension when they were being cut out from the cattle that were 
already branded. They gallumped around over the landscape, 
evidently thinking that they were escaping from something, they 
didn’t know just what. But they never did escape ; no matter 
which way they ran the boys and the ponies saw to it that their 
sprinting ended in a dash into the corral. And the only way out 
of the corral was through the branding pen. ‘There is four-legged 
tragedy for you. 

Inside the pen the grown cattle continued to act in a scared- 
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- THE PONY HELPED. 


old-lady sort of way; evidently they went around talking it over 
amongst themselves. It was perfectly plain that they were 
saying, ‘* Those dreadful cow-persons have been at their mad 
pranks again; really, the police ought to put a stop to it; | 
could not help being right in their path, could 1? But I saw an 
open gate and ran in for safety, and here I am, my dear; and it 
was the best thing I could have done, for the dreadful wretches 
evidently did not dare to follow me in. ‘This place must belong 
to some friend of mine, and they knew it,” and so on, and so on, 
after the fashion of people and other animals the world over. 

I noticed that some of the cows seemed to be chasing about 
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in pairs out in the open, and that after they were driven 
into the corral the pair would still remain together. I 
mentioned this to Hornsilver Smith. 

“That aint a pair of cows; it’s a cow and a calf.” 

“Then it’s the grown-upest calf I ever saw,” I 
said, decidedly. 

“You are getting to talk cowboy style pretty well,’ 
said Hornsilver Smith. ‘* You’ll be swearing next, and 
pouring whisky out of a demijohn held over your elbow. 
Then when you learn to drink out of a flask without 
spilling any down the outside of your neck, you'll be a 
sure grown cowboy.” 

I did not look especially pleased with this prophecy, 
and Hornsilver hurried on: 

“Those calves belonging to the cows you see 
them running with, but they aint this year’s calves. The 
cows are ones that didn’t get rounded up last year, so 
their calves didn’t get branded. Of course, they will 
be this year, and they’ll get the same brand as the 
cows. If they hadn’t gotten branded this year either, 
then they’d be mavericks, and belong to whoever could catch 
them and put his brand on them, just any time a-tall.” 

“Yes, | know,” I said. ‘I had Daddy explain that to me 
the first time he called me a maverick. I didn’t object when I 
found that it meant—er—being free.” 

Hornsilver Smith seemed to be particularly interested in 
this statement, and would have pursued the matter further ; 
but I preferred other subjects—the branding pen, for 
instance It was here that each cow had hysterics. They 
began when it was punched and poked and generally bustled 
into the pen, continued when cowboy No. 1 roped it around the 
neck, grew worse when No. 2 repeated the dose, increased 
mightily when No. 3’s rope jerked its hind lezs from under it— 
I'd like to know who wouldn't feel upset under such circum- 
stances—and reached the climax when No. 4 inflicted what 
must have seemed to the cow like compulsory vaccination, while 
No. 5 simultaneously paid it a delicate attention by nicking one 
ear. Of course, it was no use for the cow to kick; equally, of 
course, it did kick as much as the ropes would allow, but, as I 
said, it never was of any avail. They were there to be branded, 
and they were, the only mitigating circumstance being that, like 
having a tooth out or being photographed, it was soon over. 
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The pleasing part of it was when it was over the cow 
was done with it, which is more than most of us would be able to 
say of ourselves under the same circumstances. Whenacow was 
turned out of the branding pen, it did not go about boring the 
other cows by talking about it. It did not insist on showing its 
friends how much d2eper it had been branded than any other 
cow that had ever undergone the operation and survived it. It 
did not exact that all the other cows in the bunch should drop 
everything to call it a poor dear, and sympathise with it twenty- 
five hours a day. It did none of these things. It pulled itself 
together, and fell to eating grass to make up for lost time. 
There is four-legged philosophy for you. 

The grown cattle were branded first, the cow ponies taking 
an active part in the proceedings. One pony helped indus- 
tnously, being quite up to holding a calf to brand while the 
cowboy got off and lent a hand at something else; I rather 
expected to see him use a branding iron before he was done 
with it. 

The calves—the little ones—were thrown by hand for 
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ROPING A BULL. 


branding, that is, the cowboys were on foot when they did it. 
Meantime the ponies looked through the bars of the pen from 
the outside, and told the calves to buck up and not mind it ; that 
they, the ponies, had been branded themselves, and that they 
had been bucking, in various directions, ever since. 

I asked Hornsilver Smith about the brands; some of the 
cows, and horses, too, had more than one mark. 

‘¢ That’s because they’ve had more than one owner. When 
you buy dogies in Texas they are already branded, you see, and 
then the brand of the ranch that buys them is put on besi.les.” 

‘Over the other brand?” 

‘*Gee-whiz, no! that would sure momuck things up; it 
would look like you hadn't bought those cattle, but had just— 
er—got them somehow, and was trying to change the other 
fellow’s brand into yours.” 

“A kind of highway forgery.” 

‘‘Sure. You see, to be a good brand it must be a mark 
that can’t very well be made by changing or adding to some 
other brand.” 

“Then I shouldn’t think there would be very many really 
good marks for brands.” 

‘* There’s more than you think, specially when you come to 
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remember that Judge Lynch kas jurisdiction over cattle rustlers. 
No, sir, you don’t ever put your brand on top of the other one, 
you put it alongside the first one, or some other different place 
eitirely. You know you register your brand, of course, and then 
advertise it along with the post office address of the ranch, and 
the range your cattle are allowed.” 

“ Why, I thought they ranged on the ranch.” 

‘¢ They’d be upwards of a good deal of crowding if chey did; 
in Montana the ranch is only the ground that the ranch house 
and other buildings stand on; it is all that is controlled by 
whoever ow s the brand of cattle on that range. The rest of 
the land—all the grazing land—is under the control of the Asso- 
ciation of Cattle-Owners ; they decide what your range shal 
be, and you are expected to keep your cattle pretty much on it. 
But they drift off sometimes; they have drifted as much as 
400 miles away-—sure straight drifting, too, not drove by 
anybody.” 

‘*‘ ls the range for this brand a big one?” 

‘“‘ Sorter; it’s about ninety-five miles one way, and about 
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a hundred and fifty the other, and it’s got the best Bad Lands 
they is, a-tall.” 

** The best Bad Lands? ” 

“Yep, grown good Bad Lands. Bad Lands are burnt clay 
and lava piled up sort of promiscuous like; they make good 
shelter for the cattle and horses, too, in the winter. Lessen thev 
had something like that to stand on the off-side of, away from tl e 
storms, they couldn’t live out the winter, and the Bad Lands 
just in this section seem kinder laid out special for shelter, so 
you see they are good Bad Lands. That’s all ofthat. The rest 
of the range is in good grazing land, and it grows enough grass 
for the cattle and horses, besides what prairie hay is cut and 
stacked along towards the Bad Lands for the cows and horses to 
feed on in hard weather in winter.” 

Hornsilver Smith would have gone on indefinitely, I suppose, 
but the agricultural side of ranching did not seem particularly 
picturesque. Of Montana ranch iife, as of Texas ranch life, it 
may be said, that if a detail is not picturesque there is only one 
other thing it ever is, and that is dreary. So I brought him 
back to a discussion of something more animated than heaps 
of hay, even of the wild, prairie variety, by asking him how 
they set about having a round-up. 

** Well, it’s sort of hard to explain,” he said, ‘‘ because there’s 
so many things goes on at once. First place, the Association of 
Cattle-Owners publish when the different round-ups will begin. 
They divide this whole section of country up into districts, and 
the districts report what their round-up plan will be, and it’s 
published in the papers. Every cattle-owner knows what district 
he is in, of course, and as long as the round-up aint on his own 
particular range, why he just sends one or two representatives. 
But they don’t ever call 'em representatives, it sounds too low 
down and political; they just call "em reps. A round-up camp 
has about twenty-five men in it; about fifteen of ‘em are the 
foreman and boys belonging to the range that the round-up is 
on, and the other ten are reps from the ranges around it. As 
long as you are on another man’s range his foreman is boss, but 
when the round-up moves on to your range then your foreman is 
boss. It works out all right, and no mistake, because every 
foreman’s turn to be boss of the show comes once during of the 
round-up. And so nobody gets left on the branding.” 

Just at this point my attention was diverted by Daddy. He 
was undeniably restless. Why he should be was, so to speak, 
a contradiction. He had brought me out West by the hair of 
the head—though he did not realise it—to become acquainted 
with the beauty and attractiveness of life as it is lived out there, 
and now that Hornsilver Smith seemed able to interest me in its 
details, here was Daddy fidgeting. Oho, Mr. Daddy ! 
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‘“‘ This is so interesting,” I said to Hornsilver (not Daddy), 
“do goon.” Daddy heard me and squirmed; it was fer this 
that | had made the remark. 

‘“* Well, the outcome of the round-up is that between the middle 
of May, when it begins, and the end up of it, along in July the 
whole cattle country around here has been gone over-—scoured 
clean, you might say, and pretty near every head of cattle gone 
over and branded into the brand it belongs to. By the time the 
round-up is over every cattle-owner knows pretty well how many 
head he’s got, and what sort they are, and the condition they 
are in; then he can go ahead and decide how many he will ship 
East to Chicago.” 

«1 don’t call Chicago East,” I said, with superiority. 

‘Well, it is—from here, and from where you come from 
too, for the matter of that. I never did see any particular points 
about the East being so all-fired ahead of all the other points 
of the compass, but if you think so, it 1s.” 

‘“*T do think so, of course,” I said, unguardedly, then 
stopped with a jerk, for it suddenly occurred to me as an 
undeniable geographical fact how far Chicago was East of my 
own part of the United States. Hornsilver Smith did not 
meanly follow up the advantage my admissign gave him ; on the 
contrary, he deliberately ignored it by saying — 

«« Anyhow it’s a grown cattle market ; there’s 24,000 head of 
cattle a day goes into it during of the shipping season.” 

I didn’t care if there were; they had to go somewhere, I 
supposed, and Chicago seemed an appropriate, cattle sort of 
place, I said. 

At this juncture Daddy came and asked me if I did not 
think I had been sitting up there long enough—up there being 
on the top rail of the corral. I said no; if I thought so I would 
have got down. Daddy ought to have known that was not the way 
to end a conversation of whose length and interestingness he no 
longer approved. He retired in good order, however, and _pre- 
sently returned to say that there was a good deal going on over 
in the horse corral. I said I'd like to go there as soon as Mr. 
Hornsilver Smith had finished what he was telling me; I had 
the grace not to look at either of them when | said it; men don’t 
like to be taken by surprise, even in small matters. 

«What was that story you were just beginning to tell?” I 
asked, suavely. Hornsilver Smith gasped, but rose to the 
occasion. 

“« Wy—I—er—let me see; oh yes, I know, I was going to 
tell you about that branding transaction.” Here Daddy climbed 
to the top rail too, and ostentatiously sat himself down at my 
other side. 

( 70 be continued. ) 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—II. 


NE cannot help regret- 
ting that the ‘‘n” has 
slipped out of the 

name. The old ‘* Convent ” 
would have suggested to us, 
without an effort of memory, 
the more or less jolly and 
more or less holy friars saun- 
tering under the apple trees. 
But that obvious suggestion 
has dropped out, with the 
dropped corsonant. Still, it is 
well that we can even retain 
the memory of that more 
peaceful time. There is nothing 
in the various aspects of the 
present Covent Garden that 
appeals very directly or quickly 
to the imagination. Onlv the 
contemplative man traces back 
the processes by which the 
ingredients of this great fruit, 
flower, and vegetable market 
are brought together from 
across seas, from country gar- 
dens, from every scene of rural 
life. About these scenes of 
rural life, and especially about 
the humblest of them, the 
brush of Frangois Millet has — Copyright 
taught us that there is a 

pathos, a beauty, and a poetry. Instantaneous photography 
is a wonderful invention, but the inventor of the camera 
did not create a Millet. The camera does not give us the 
feeling which the artist, out of his own heart and mind, 
could put on the canvas so that we could read it off 
again, though (without the artist's eye) we might have looked, 
tine after time, at his originals, and never felt that which 
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he felt and has been the means of our feeling. The camera has 
not a heart, but it has a very keen eye, and there is something in 
the absolute realism of this group of MaRKET GARDEN WOMEN AT 
Dinner that has a suggestion of some of Millet’s work in it— 
of his “« Gleaners,” let us say, rather than his ‘* Angelus.” It is 
to be feared that the motive of the latter is too often lacking. 
The dinner is finished, it would seem; for the lady at the 
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far end of the group is con- 
cluding with a solacing pipe. 
There is a deal of the light 
work of the garden—lighter 
work, let us rather say, for 
none is over-light, and the 
hours are long—such as the 
weeding that has to be done 
by hand, and the like, that 
is well within women’s powers. 
Other work, such as_ the 
Horinc BeTwEeEN CapBaGEs, 
which requires less delicacy, 
but requires, also, that a large 
tract should be gone over 
quickly, is too hard for women. 
It is work for young and active 
men; and even then there is 
scarcely any form of labour, 
digging or even scything, that 
sends the labourer home with 
a more tired back after a long 
day. It is not that any single 
stroke is severe or requires 
much force put into it, but it 
is the perpetual work and the 
perpetually bent back that 
gives the ache. An ingenious 
person might calculate, if he 
pleased, the degree of back- 
ache that went to each cabbage 
in Covent Garden. The result 
would not be much’ more 
barren than other labours of the 
statisticians. But what with 
good humour, and jest, and 
muscles hardened by constant 
use and perfect health, the row 
of young fellows in the second 
illustration ought to get over 
the field pretty quickly. Soli- 
tary labour of this nature would 
be ‘hard Jabour’’ indeed. 
Company always makes the 
time and the work pass quicker, 
and these market gardeners 
seem to be a sociable and cheer- 
ful folk. A judicious mixture 
of the sexes is not a bad induce- 
ment to both to work well. 
Here in the third picture, that 
shows principally a piece of 
Women’s Work, there is one 
of the inferior sex giving some 
variety to the toil; and so too, 
even in the less toilsome busi- 
ness of dining, there was a 
man among so many ladies, 
like the thorn among roses. 

It is work that, for the 
most part, can occupy every 
member of a family, of every 
age and sex, always supposing 
that Board School require- 
ments have been satisfied and 
standards passed; and it is 
work that, for this reason, is 
often preferred by the working 
folk. There is no time of 
year when the market gar- 
dener has not employment for 
many hands, though of course 
the summer is the active time 
for picking, weeding, and a 
thousand and one details. 

For his general purposes 
the market gardener does not 
want a great deal of horse 
labour, though, of course, this 
largely depends on the means 
at his command for bringing his 
wares to the market. This is 
always one of the first con- 
siderations in his business, and 
grounds near towns will fetch 
large rents for market gar- 
dening purposes, while better 
grounds a few miles further 
away, or further from an 
easy and, above all, a quick 
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means of communication, are 
comparatively of little value, 
and will command only their 
ordinary agricultural rental. 
The market gardener’s wares 
are very perishable. There- 
fore it is most important fer 
hini—in regard to some of his 
output even more important 
than for the fisherman—that he 
should get it to market quickly. 
But in any case a certain 
livestock will be necessary for 
him. The ground has to be 
prepared for next year’s crop. 
THe Otp Poratro Firip ts 
PLOUGHED and_ broken to 
receive the new seed; and 
apart from the transit from 
the garden to the salesmen, 
there are a thousand and one 
uses to which he can put his 
horseflesh. The market gar- 
den, as one commonly sees it 
from the train, 1s a cheerless- 
looking expanse. It is flat 
and featureless. This is not, 
of course, true of those beau- | 
tiful nurseries of Sutton and Miss 3 
Veitch, and the like ; but these Hards aq Utarqe 


are great seedsmen, and not 
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market gardeners, in the true A MARKET GARDENER'’S TYPICAL HOUSE AND OUT-BUILDINGS. 


sense, at all. The market 

¢arden,as wecummonly know it, means a flat, green cabbage-field, 
not inspiriting ; but the business is one that is full of speculative 
excitement for those whose money is in it, and gives a deal of 
good healthy work to the labourers. 

This last illustration shows A Market GARDENER’S TyPICAL 
Houser Anp Out-BuILDINGS. Storage barns of some capacity are 
a necessity of the business. And all these illustrations that we 
‘how are but a few points in the drama, constantly going 





GROUPING PLANTS IN CONSERVATORIES. 
FYCUHE iWustration shows a conservatory in Lord Wantsge’s garden at 
| Lockinge, decorated for the recent visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. Many rare and handsome flowers contributed to its 
splendour— Orchids, Carnations, Lilies, and the effective Pyramidai Bellflower 
(Camp nula pyramidalis) being the principal flowers used. We are plea ed te 
notice that hardy flowers are grown largely in many fine gardens for the decora- 
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CONSERVATORY AT LOCKINGE. 


forward, that works up steadily and consistently to its dénoue- 
ment in Covent Garden. All the ploughing, all the hoeing, all 
the weeding, the dining, even the house and the out-buildings, 
are to be evolved by the mind’s eye out of a cabbage on a stall 
in the market; all are details in the Sisyphus-like labour of 
supplying the great hungry wolf of London with its daily dinner, 
Wherefore, let us munch our cabbages with appreciation and 
much gratitude. 


tion of green-houses and conservatories. Such plants as Campanula pyramidalis, 
when well grown, are more handsome even than exotics. 
CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. 

As this is an appropriate time for sowing seed to obtiin large plan's to 
produce many spikes each, I will give the treatment necessary to obtain those 
glorious masses of blue so welcome for the deccra.ion of the hall in the late 
summer and early autumn. Sow the seed ip pans and p'ace in a cold frame. 
When large enough, pot off the seedlings separately into 3in. pots, trans- 
ferring them from these next March inio pots a size or two larger, according to 
the strength of the young plants. Give them another shift in the following 
June, and also in early September, tunis time into the po's in which they are to 
bloom, which should be those called toin. <A few general rules as regards 
cultivation must be followed. Never allow the plants to become drawn in the 
seedling stage, always pot firmly, and use for soil fibrous loam, free from wire- 
worm, mixed with sharp silver sand and a I'ttle well-decayed manure, whilst 
quid stimulant appliea whe1 the flower spikes are developing will be help.ul. 
Never over-water, as this BellJower suffers more than the majority of plants from 
4 too wet soil, the serves either turning brown or quickly falling. — Firm support 
will be necessary for the strong flower stems, and hazel 
sticks are better than anything else for this purpose. 
Purchase seed procured from a good strain. The seedlings 
will vary somewhat, but when from the best varieties the 
flowers will be of good colour, There is also a difference 
in the growth of the plants, some being more compact than 
others, and to one forn has been given the name of 
Compacta. 

THE EVERLASTING PEAs. 

These beautiful flowers, bold and handsome in form 
and colour, are rather overshadowed we think by their 
relatives the Sweet Peas. The Everlasting Peas are, how- 
ever, good perennials, strong in growth and flowering over a 
long season, the pure white and rose colours welcome in 
many ways when gathered. The plants are happiest ina 
rather heavy soil, and must be le‘t undisturbed. Over 
wall, bank, trellis, arch, and hedge the Everlasting Pea 
will send its flower-laden. growths, the red kinds being 
stronger even than the white forms. Thouzh few perennials 
are more beautiful than this, it is strangely neglected. The 
white variety should be raised by root division in the spring 
or by cuttings at the same season. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW BouRBON Rose. 


A charming addition to the new Roses was shown 
by the raisers, Messrs. Cooling and Sons of Bath, at the 
recent exhibition of the National Rose Society at the 
Crystal Palace. This variety is far earlier than the other 
Bourbons, and its clear white flowers, fle h tint in the 
centre, are wel-ome for cutting to fill bowls and vases in 
the house. It is a thoroush garden Rose, sweetly scented, 
tender in colour, and sufficiently robust tu last when 
gathered. The plant is of a somewhat climbing habil, 
sufficiently so to justify planting it against a fence, pillar, 
Copyright. or arch, 
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SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 

Amongst the fairest flowers of the garden is this Solanum, which is 
unfortunately too tender to trust outdoors except in quite the Southern Counties 
of England. With slight protection, however, over the roots in winter, and a 
warm position, the plant will flower well outdoors almost everywhere, and its 
clusters of white flowers are worth a little trouble to get. This Solanum is 
graceful in growth and free in every way, quickly clothing a verandah pillar 
with foliage and blossom. 

THE ICELAND PoppPliEs. 

Many beautiful colours o-cur amongst the forms of the Iceland Poppy, or 
Papaver nudicaule—pure white, orange, orange-red, buff, deep yellow, and 
lemon. Of the dwarf Poppies few are more charming than this; it is graceful 
in growth, and the fragile flowers are poised on dainty stems which make them 
prized for decorations. The plants, unhappily, sometimes fail in gardens, not 
through disease, but they collapse because worn out. Colonies are seldom 
satisfactory after the third year, according to our experience, although this is no 
drawback, as a fresh group is quickly obtained from seed. 





A SUMMER-FLOWERING Broom. 

An efective Broom during the summer is Genista ztnensis, which reaches 
a height of about 1oft., and its pendant graceful shoots are almost hidden 
with the golden-coloured flowers. The shrub is almost without toliage, but 
there is beauty in the green colouring of the bark, whilst in July one gets the 
glorious wealth of beautiful flowers, not too frequently seen in the wilder parts of 
the garden. In common with the majority of the family this Broom is happy 
upon rough dry banks or in warm light soils which satisfy few things. It is a 
native of the country about Mount Etna. 


THE WHITE Musk MALLow. 

Many so-called common flowers are often more charming than much-praised 
novelties. The White Musk Mallow (Malva moschata alba) is very beautiful 
grouped freely in the garden, its sweetly-scented pure white flowers appearing 
over a long season. It is very easily raised from seed in the spring, and the seed 
is best sown where the plants are to remain, as from their tap-rooted character 
transplanting frequently means failure. This and the soft mauve colour of 
Erigeron speciosus are very pleasing in association. A bed of the two plants 
would create a dainty effect. 

CARNATION Mrs. MARTIN SMITH. 

A new Malmaison Carnation in these days is not unusual, but we must 
note the splendid variety named Mrs. Martin Smith, recently shown before the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and raised by Mr. Martin Smith. The flower is 
very large, rich rose in colour, and sweetly perfumed. It is unquestionably one 
of the finest Mal:aisons ever raised, and that surely is high praise. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly assist anyone troubled with 
garden difficulties, and we hope our readers will send notes of interest for our 
correspondence columns. 





fortable chair from my amiable hostess, and I watch 

the sun setting behind the hills every evening; but I 
do not mention it, it being the fashion of the house to call me a 
romantic sentimentalist if I make the least allusion to any atmo- 
spheric effect. However, they do admire me in the intervals 
when I play tennis, so much is to be forgiven them. I do not 
admire myself on these occasions. I cannot understand any 
woman really enjoying any pastime which turns her complexion 
to the shade of the tomato. Surely in the study of the truly 
becoming lies the whole duty of woman—nobody can possibly 
contradict that truth ! 

Mrs. L—— wears a new frock every day, thus keeping me, as 
she says, well in touch with fashion. She hasan ivory alpaca skirt 
which excites my special admiration, with a deep flounce headed 
with small roulades of alpaca tied at each seam into a double 
bow. This sets admirably, and looks particularly charming 
when completed with a buff batiste shirt, embroidered with fine 
white cotton, hemmed with a beading and a little frill of Valen- 
ciennes lace. When she is expecting her best friends down from 
town, she crown; it with a toque of tuscan turning up in the 
front with a Louis XVI. bow of black velvet, and a couple of 
softly speckled yellow and white and black quills which never 
grew on mortal bird, but are nevertheless flights of fashion 
worthy of the staying. 

Her little girl has some charming clothes, made of different 
coloured linens ; one of blue, cut in the simplest fashion, with a 
large sailor collar round the shoulders, of white muslin, tucked 
and frilled, a white muslin vest, a belt of white leather round 
the waist, is well crowned by a hat of soft white straw, with 
double frills of white muslin forming the brim. Another pretty 
costume of that child's is of pale pink linen, with a round yoke of 
white Irish lace, a full bodice belted with white kid, small 
sleeves, and a plain skirt; and this looks its best under the 
influence of a leghorn hat with the crown wreathed with cherries 
tied. up with pink ribbons. 

I hear much talk of hats wreathed with fruit. Save and 
except a sailor decorated with a garland of currants, I have 
hot met many worthy examples of the style. Wheat is really the 
Most popular of all trimmings; in cream and yellow and silver 


\ | ONDAY: I remain at Goring, and take the most com- 
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have I seen it. A hat of pale blue straw, with pale yellow 
wheat tied with a bow of mauve velvet, dwells pleasantly in 
my memory, together with the fact that it is just afternoon tea- 
time, and that yesterday on the upper lawn, at this hour, under 
a huge walnut tree, there were pyramids of crimson strawberries 
in friendly proximity with a dish of iced cream. Mrs. L—— has 
an excellent cook, and a proper appreciation of the best needs of 
her best uses. 


Wepnespay: A letter from Paris. It is really very nice to 
get the latest news of fashion without the trouble of going out 
to look for it :— 


‘““My Dear,—How nice of you to like my last week's 
letter” (clearly there were depths of sincerity in the inkpot 
whence I penned myacknowledgments). ‘‘ Herel am in Paris, you 
see, only for a few days. It is much too hot to shop, and yet I do it 
all day. I have been out buying a bathing costume, in which to 
delight the wanderers by the seashore at Trouville. It is made 
of white, and it is cut without any fulness in the tunic save on 
the hem, which is decorated with one of those shaped flounces 
bordered with a round scollop. It has a large collar, open at 





BLACK-SPOTTED WHITE MUSLIN BLOUSE WITH CREAM LACE. 


the neck, made of white embroidery, and underneath this ties 
a sailor knot of red and blue and white plaid, and a cap and 
shoes of red and blue and white plaid have I purchased to 
complete this. I have also bought a black bathing gown with a 
large guipure collar, and knickerbockers of the new shape, turn- 
ing up like the Cromwellian cuff. I felt convinced I should look 
particularly beautiful in this black gown. I saw a woman last 
year at Trouville showing her complexion off to special advantage 
under such influence. : 
“All the other costumes I have been acquiring are white— 
two white linen dresses, one white flannel dress, and one white 
muslin dress. White is the most popular of all colours abroad ; you 
do not half appreciate its advantages in England, and are tempted 
to pinks and mauves and blues in the summer time. Such a 
charming muslin gown I saw to-day, with’ a shaped flounce, 
headed with an insertion of Valenciennes and tucks, the bodice 
entirely made of tucks and lace set round the figure, the sleeves 
matching this, decorated at the top with little frills of lace to 
form epaulettes, and the belt a narrow black velvet band, tied 
with a short bow and very long ends, There are many lace 
coats being prepared for Ostend, and these are quite charming 
and very dear. They are of three-quarter length, and round in 
the front. I fancy | told you of them last week. They look 
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delightful when worn over skirts of cream voile, voile being of 
all materials the ideal for making the clinging skirt, which is so 
reflected in the glass of fashion, and so reflects the mould of 
form, which is partly Shakespeare and partly yours ever,—C.” 


Tuurspay: Mrs. L has just come in wearing another new 
blouse. I shall devote myself to sketching it roughly, and send 
my artistic efforts home to be elaborated by my amiable artist. 
It is made of white muslin with a small black spot upon it, and 
it is crossed and recrossed back and front with a very fine 
cream-coloured lace, lace appearing also on the cuffs, and making 
the collar, beneath which is tied a small black bow. If it were 
crowned with a “thatch” straw hat gay with roses it would achieve 
its best success. I have been seriously lecturing my dear 
hostess on the wickedness of extravagance. She follows the 
glorious principle of * to want is to have,” and never permits the 
most trifling novelty of fashion to put in its appearance without 
giving it the benefit of at least a slight recognition. Under such 
circumstances the expenditure of some thousands must be 
necessary to her existence. She is even now occupying her 
spare summer moments in thinking how many costumes she can 
purchase for the autumn season. What a heresy to talk of the 
autumn beneath sucha sky! But I forgot; 1 am not permitted 
to mention the atmosphere— I have to devote myself to the more 
important changes. It is quite absurd to contemplate with 
repose a blue sky with pink clouds floating away in the evening 
when your companions seek your information on the subject of 
the “*coming coiffure.””. There is a beautiful title for an article, 
which I shall present as a legacy to any impecunious journalist, 
alliteration always having charms for the aspirant to literary 
fame. 

That girl’s hair in the picture is prettily dressed, waved to a 
slight extent ; it is fixed into a bunch of curls and coils on the 
top, and tied round with a bow of black velvet ribbon diamanté, 
a diamond star being in the centre. They still talk of wearing 
the hair down the nape of the neck, a blessed state of affairs 
when it arrives, for the present system of waving the hair in the 


‘contrary direction fiom that ordained by Nature is fatal to its 


luxurious growth, and we have all a nice short crop of burnt 
ends in the nape of our necks, which it were weli if Fashion 
would contrive to hide. In a French fashion paper the other 
day | saw several of the women wearing a bunch of short curls 
falser than all fancy painted, but very becoming and useful. 
When I go back to town—alas! next week—I must go and 
talk to my friends Dubosch and Gillingham, of 285, Regent 


Al A Wrishn & 


T was at Bala, in North Wales, on October gth, 1873, close 
on a quarter of a century ago, that the first sheepdog 
trials were held, and it is still in the Principality, and not 

a very long journey from Bala, that these most interesting com- 
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COIFFURE IN LATEST S17YLE. 


Street, andask them to supply such wants for ** Sans-Géne,” who 
shall not be sans reproche of false hair. Why, indeed, should 
she, when this firm has a special genius for concealing its 
existence, and makes a point of possessing naturally curly hair 
which neither time nor water can persuade from its curly habits? 
Also I want some more of that wonderful lotion of theirs which 
has veritably in the last two months induced a new fringe to 
appear on my temples—a remarkable achievement attempted by 
many specifics, but never previously accomplished. 


mk ~ ™~ a, 4 ° 
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petitions are still to be seen at their best. This is at Vivod, some 
three miles from Llangollen, where for over twenty years Captain 
Best, R.N., has annually arranged the famed trials of the Vale 
of Llangollen Sheepdog Society. Once or twice other venues 
have been tried, and in 188g, on the 
occasion of a visit by Her Majesty 
to North Wales, Captain Best had 
the honour of selecting certain dogs for 
trial before the Royal visitor. These 
were, with one exception, all Welsh 
dogs, and so gratified was the Queen 
with the display of intelligence on 
the part of the sheepdogs, that Royal 
patronage has since been granted the 
gathering. 

Public attention was thus drawn 
to the trials, and since then more 
meetings have been arranged. They 
ate, however, practically confined to 
Wales, the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and Westmoreland, the only Southern 
meeting of importance being the one 
annually held in Lord Rothschild’s 
park at Tring. None equal in pic- 
turesqueness those held in Vivod Park, 
a place seemingly destined by Nature 
for such a purpose. True, no brook 
is at hand for a refractory sheep tu 
rush into, as was the case at the first 
trials at Bala, affording an additional 
test of the dog’s sagacity by com- 
pelling him to rescue the apparently 
drowning animal ;, but the course is s0 


deviating ground can be given. It is 
so commodious that two trials can be 
worked simultaneously, one on the 
Vivod side of the valley, and_ the 
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park. The two releasing pens 
are almost a mile apart, but 
so excellent are the arrange- 
ments instituted by Captain 
Best that by the aid of field- 
glasses both sets of trials and 
almost every incident can be 
followed from the elevated 
ground near the Hall. Here 
the spectators were ranged a 
few days since, and at the 
early hour of eight in the 
morning, when competitors in 
the District Stakes were warned 
to be on the ground, many 
visitors from a distance had 
already arrived. A start was 
not made for close on an hour 
afterwards, and as the last 
trial was not run off until 
close on seven o'clock, an 
idea may be formed of the 
length of the programme. 
Andstili proceedings never 
flazged—some.hing of interest 
was going on the whole time; 
and although heavy rain early 
in the afternoon delayed re-  @¢ syark Cook. THE OFFICIALS. Copyright 
commencement after luncheon, 
there was not a dull moment 
from start until finish; and 
driving back to Llangollen 
after the distribution of prizes 
by Lord Trevor, this year’s 
president, we regretful y 
remembered that the Viale 
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who 4a trials are held but oace a 
sould E year. It has been our fortune 
x its q to assist at other trials in 
hair E different parts of the Princi- 
bits? 4 pality and also in England, 
vhich but none possess the charm 
re to of the Llangollen fixture. 
d by And how closely each trial 
: is followed. Every man, 


woman, and child in the 
district appears to be a critic. 
Stupid work is laughed at, 
whilst merit on the part. of 
the dogs is loudly applauded, 
q cries of ** Da iawn!” (Auglice, 





er 4 “Capital!”), although strange 
Vale 7 to the ears of the Saxon, 
pee proving how greatly R001 
5 ee work is appreciate.  Ro.rs 
ijesty : of laughter greet the vain 
“had 3 efforts of the shepherd who, — &. ajare Cook. ABOUT TO PEN THE. SHEEP. ‘aisle 
a ta A excitedly shouting My lyred 
hess 4 yma” (‘* Come here”), finds 
Velsh ’ his dog making the best of his 
‘can d Way irom a sheep a_ little 
eee : pluckier than his fellow-mem- 
Pogal vers of the tlock. ‘Get from 
d the tuere—out,” is a favourite 
expression of a Montgomery- 
iva suire handler who, by gesture, 


more shouts, and whistles, urges on 
They his dog in the task he has 
( been set. Apparently — for- 





es. setting that he has just pre- 
thern viously been addressing his 
one dog in English — or what 
hild’s stands for it—he implores him 
pic: in the vernacular not to persist 
Park, q in his attempts to snap at 
ature : the sheep. It is surprising to 
brook hoiice how quickly the anunal a 
ept. & tesponds to the word “ Paid’ 
e first (“Don’t”). Encouraged by 
tional the cheers of the spectators, 
cca he gets more excited, and 
rently wildly waves his arms, 
, is $0 Shouting “ Bur dda” (‘ Very 
| over good ”’). 

It is It was most instructive 
an be to note how splendidly trained 
1 the Were these insigniticant-looking 
1 the Sheepdogs. ‘heir sagacity 1s 
of the Marvellous, and the way the 
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working two dogs at the same time got through their work aroused 
even the usually apathetic Press-men to enthusiasm. Six sheep 
were released from two pens about 600yds. from where the handler 
stood, and, at a given signal, his dogs were despatched to collect 
the sheep, drive them round a barrel, through a gap in an iron 
fence, and to some hurdles in the lower grounds. Here the 
shepherd was allowed to join them, and assist his dogs to pick 
out three marked sheep, which had to be penned 2o0o0yds. away 
by one of the dogs, his comrade keeping watch over the sheep 
left at the hurdles. All this was done in 11min. by Handy 
and Sam, owned by Mr. John Ellis, Wernol, Llandderfel, 
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SIGNALLING TO HIS DOG. 


Mr. J. Bareroft, Scout Moor, Bury, Lancashire, securing second 
prize with Lassie and Bob. The Single Dog Stake, in which 
there were no less than twenty-six entries, was, however, won 
by Lassie, who was very clever in penning; whilst Mr. P. 
Sharpe, Selattyn, Oswestry, secured Sir Thomas Meyrick’s cup 
offered for the best worker in the District Stakes. There are 
many worse ways of spending a day’s holiday than at a Welsh 
Sheepdog Trial, particularly if the chosen one should be that 
annually held in the sweet Vale of Llangollen. BIRKDALE. 
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THE ‘ NO-BALL.” 
[To THE Eprror or “Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In your very good article, which shows a new point—that the batsman 
should be given the benefit of a doubt about the bowler’s action —I think you 
do not give enough consideration to one other point—that the umpire is ‘not 
only concerned with what the bowler is doing with his arms, but has to watch 
his feet as well. This adds to the difficulty of ** doing one’s duty.” It is an old 
story, but it is to the point, of the bowler who asked the umpire to watch and 
tell him how far his foot was from the crease, and then had a good “ shy ” at 
the wicket. On the whole, I think your article very good, and that it ought to 
strengthen the hands of an umpire ; but it is only fair that his difficulties should 
be noticed. —UMPIRE. 
[We are obliged by our correspondent’s perfectly just remarks. —ED.] 
DOG BRINGING HIS MUZZLE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF * Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I can supplement the letter of your correspondent who speaks of her dog 
bringing her to the spot where his lost muzzle lay. I can even cap that story, 
for my own dog, a very intelligent collie, has not only got into the habit of 
bringing his muzzle at the word of command, but will even, when he finds 
himself short of exercise and wanting a walk, fetch his muzzle of his own accord, 
and bring it to me to be put on. He does not like his muzz'e for its own sake— 
that is certain—but when it is a question between going out for a walk muzzled, 
or staying at home unmuzzled, there is not an instant’s hesitation in his mind. 
He takes the walk and the muzzle joyfully. I thought this instance of canine 
intelligence might interest some of your readers; and it is interesting, too, to 
speculate on the nature of the causation workings of his mind as to the con- 
nection between the muzzle as cause and the walk as effect. Probably he fa.ls 
into the fallacy which logic people designate by the fost hoc, ergo proper hoc 
phrase.—L. BAKER. 
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DOGS AND MUZZLES. 

{fo THE Epiror or “Country LIFE.” ] 
Str,—I have been much amused by a reference in one 0° your correspondent’s 
letters to what he well calls the ‘* unmuzzled wisdom ” of the Board of Agriculture 
in its dealing with the importation and the muzzling of dogs. I am one of those, 
and from the tone of your cautious comment I believe that I have your sympathy, 
who are in active opposition to the muzzling of our dogs. — It is a huge source of 
irritation bo'h to the owners and to the dogs, and causes the latter a deal of 
unnecessary suffering. It has also lost the Conservative Party, who imposed the 
order, a great number of votes, and I am a staunch enough Conservative to believe 
that this is a matter of some national moment, though it does not appear that 
this isa view in which the Conservative Party itself shares. Now I would ask 
you: ‘How many deaths froin hydrophobia are there on the average in the 
course of the year?” Of course we all go on the assumption that the muzzling 
legislation of the present Government is gong to reduce the number of those 
deaths, though personally I much doubt it. But, even granted it may be so, 
sill, I would ask: ‘Is the saving of the very occasional life lost through 
hydrophobia equivalent to the universal irritation of dog owners and dogs and 
the loss of many votes to the Conservative Party ?” I would humbly submit that 
it is not. CONSERVATIVE, 


A BOLD FOX. 
[To THE Eprror oF “CountTRY LIFE.” | 
Str,—I think it may interest you to know that this evening, July 18th, 1898, 
while at dinner, at hal -past eight, a fox came into the garden and walked quietly 
past w.thin 5yds. of the windows, which were open. There was a lamp in 
the room, and of course there was conversation going on and the servant moving 
about, Is it not rather uncommon in summer that a fox shoul] jump the wire 
netting fastened to the iron hurdles separating the garden trom the fie'ds an. 
come so close to a house ?—ALBERT CAY. 
[The occurrence is certainly unusual. —ED.] 


OTTER-SHOOTING. 
[To THe Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1R,—There was one observ tion in your most capital article on otter-hunting in 
your number of July gth that hit me a litle ‘* on the raw,” for, as your corre- 
spondent ‘* Venator” says :—‘ Heaven forbid that anything should be written 
here to suggest that there is any proper or unpunishable way of killing an otter 
save by the jaws of hounds hunted in sportsmanlike fashion so as to g:ve him 
due law.” Now, Sir, no one can more cordially agree with ‘* Venator ”’ in this 
matter, in a general sense, than I do; but at the same time, I am in the 
constant practice, whenever I go to a certain part of Scotland, which shall be 
nameless, of killing a certain small number of otters by lead out of a gun. 
That sounds dreadiul. But perhaps I may receive some pardon when I say that 
thus onlycan these otters possibly be killed—and fine sport it is. These are not your 
good law-abiding otters of the streams, that only kill a few trout. They are fellows 
that have gone a-Viking down by the sea. They live in the cairns of stones by 
the water-s.de. They are never seen, except at the lowest spring tides, and then 
only are to be hunted out by terriers, so that they may be seen, and give a shot, 
for at all other seasons their bolt hole is below the water level. So at these 
seasons we go to the cairns, in a boat containing ourselves, a game little terrier 
or two, and guns. The dogs are slippe in among the great stones, there is a 
rumb ing and a row, out comes an otter, there is but a foot or two of space to 
shoot him before he is into the water and away, and if you do not shoot him 
then you will never see him again. The word is ‘‘ off to another cave and try 
for another.” Now this is good sport, though it is otter-shooting—good sport 
for men and for dogs, and the otter has, exferto cred , a much better chance of 
getting of than of being killed. So will ‘‘ Venator ” please forgive us in our 
poor land of oat-cakes and whisky, where the otter dwells in caves where no 
hounds can catch him, and only ‘‘ once in a blue moon” can a man with a gun 
get a shot at him ?—FABlus. 


THE SPANISH BROOM (Sfartium junceum). 
[To THE EpiTror oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.’ 
S1r,—I have often thought in my wanderings into other gardens than my own 
how much is lost by not planting well a few good shrubs and plants instead of 
merely striving to get collections. The Spanish broom is a case in point. 1 
know few handsomer shrubs, a beautiful bush having been several weeks in 
bloom with me, and it is now a sheet of that pure strong yellow so effective in 
the gardens at all times, but particularly so when few shrubs are in flower. 
Many opportunities are lost in gardens through not knowing the fine shrubs or 
perennials for effect. This broom seems happy in the dryest spot, where 
certainly few things would succeed. 
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PLANTING OUT ALPINE STRAWBERRIES. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘*Country Lire.”| 
Sir,—I should like to know the requirements of these plants, as I have a 
quantity of seedlings from a packet of Sutton’s seeds sown in the spring, and 
Inow wish to plant them out. In what way do they differ from ordinary 
strawberries? What position and soil do they prefer? Will they succeed by a 
north wall ?—ALPINE STRAWBERRY. 

[Thes2 strawberries should be treated in the same way as the ordinary kinds 
ofthe girden. The plants you have now, when planted out, will probably not 
produce flowers this autumn, but if they succeed as well as they usually do in 
gardens then they will fruit very freely next year. The general rule is to sow 
seeds in pans in warmth early in spring, pricking off the seedlings later into 
shallow boxes, and hardening them off in a cold frame. When the ground is 
available plant them out in rows from 2oin, to 2ft. apart. Such plants usually 
bloon in August, and fruit in the autumn. You should make it a rule to ruise 
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some fresh plants from seed every year and get them planted out at the distances 
advised. If the plants seem small the first year they afterwards grow large and 
eventually cover the ground. Where a succession is thus raised no plants are 
allowed to remain longer than three years upon the ground. That, however, is 
optional, but aiter the plants are three years old the fruits will not be so fine. 
These strawberries are very much like the Les Quartre Saisons of the French, 
which fruit almost throughout the summer. We know one grower of these 
Alpine kinds who raises seed yearly. He pinches off the early summer flowers 
from the youngest plants, and this induces late summer blooming and autumn 
fruits. After the third year the plants are cleared away to make room for 
another crop. Alpine strawberries enjoy a deeply-worked well-manured soil, 
and in dry seasons should be liberally watered. Under a north wall will suit 
them well in a warm locality. The fruits are not large, but asa rule of delicious 
quality, far more so than the big pithy fruits of better known kinds, such as 
Noble and others. We hope you will succeed with your seedlings. —Eb. ] 
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“What Happened to Jones.’ 


HERE is really very little to be said about’ London’s 
latest farce. It comes from America, but it is not by 
any means a bright example of American fun. Asa 

matter of fact itis not a bright example of the fun of any nationality. 
“What Happened to Jones” is of an antiquated fashion, 
common-place, mechanical—a threadbare subject treated in an 
uninspired manner. ‘ 

There is nothing distinctively American in the piece except the 
locality in which the action takes place, and a few of those pithy, 
“ unexpected ’’ sentences so characteristic of American writers, 
even at their worst. ‘* What Happened to Jones” is of a pattern 
similar to that of dozens of English farces turned out for the 
delectation of the English provinces. The whole “ intrigue ” 
depends on one man taking the place of another, to the confusion 
of everybody else. In French farces of this description the 
mechanical ingenuity is often such that for the sake of the expert 
treatment we forgive all the rest. No better example of this 
scientific construction of farce could be quoted than the wonderful 
“Night Out,” which had so prosperous a run a little while ago 
at the Vaudeville Theatre. In plays of this class there is 
generally no central invention of any great merit, but the game 
is played with such mathematical accuracy, there is so much that 
is quaint, original, and eccentric in the details, that the main 
poverty of the action is readily forgiven. 

As a rule American farce has much-in common with the 
French, as has American acting “with French. There is that 
same cleverness in incident, though hardly, perhaps, the same 
mechanical ingenuity and perfection of carpentry. On the other 
hand, the American farce may be relied upon for more humour 
in the dialogue, as, curiously enough, the French do not trouble 
very much about wit or humour in their farces; while they are 
unapproachable in this respect in dramatic work of a higher 
calibre, their fun is far more the fun of action. It is only 
fair to say, however, that what grace of language they may 
possess in the original, is generally completely lost in their 
English adaptation, 

German farce, which in its Anglicised form we have often 
seen here, is of a quieter kind; it has something more of 
characterisation in it, something less of briskness and exact 
craftsmanship. It is of a more stolid nature—though often very 
funny in its way, as notably “On ’Change.” Mr. Daly’s versions 
of German farces are not often very acceptable in this country, 
because he does not adapt them skilfully. German farce is apt 
to be thin in its native form, the thinness being atoned for by 
humorous treatment. Mr. Daly retains the thinness but not 
the treatment. 

That this article is less a review of ‘“* What Happened to 
Jones” than acomparison between the farce of various countries, 
is‘less the fault of the present writer than of “* What Happened 
to Jones,” about which it is really very difficult to say anything 
at all, Even the actors do not provide one with material. 
They are not so blameworthy as their author, for, without either 
characterisation or incident of value to work upon, they can 
hardly be expected to distinguish themselves. The most inter- 
esting thing in the representation is the appearance of Mr. 





Charles Arnold as the eponymous hero. He has for many years 
been a warm favourite in our provinces, and is also kindly 
remembered in London. He is thrown away upon ‘‘ What 
Happened to Jones.”” The merely boisterous part he has to 
play affords him no chance. As Hans the Boatman, his quaint 
pathos and humour stamped him as an actor of individuality and 
charm, with something in his style of Joseph Jefferson, and 
something of the incomparable Fred Leslie. Mr. feo Welch, 
another actor who, despite his obvious limitations and somewhat 
* finicking”’ methods, is yet a clever comedian, is also wasted 
in this silly piece. Of the rest it is wholly unnecessary to speak. 


) / ‘ry. . ry. = ™ 

DRAMATIC NOTES. 
\ | R. FREDERICK WEDMORE, an erudite critic of the drama, writes 
in the current number of the Mine/een’h Century an article on ‘ The 
Theatrical Position,” in which he, without any of the sourness which 
distinguishes too many of the azitators for ‘ literary drama,” among which set Mr. 
Wedmore is certainly not to be numbered, as he dogs not even take up the stand- 
point that the drama shou/d be literary, expresses the opinion that ‘‘the high-water 
mark of the literature of our time is not registered at the theatre.” Even the 
most ardent lover of the drama will not hive the courage to controvert this 
opinion. Indeed, it is self-evident. Even if we take within our purview, as 
Mr. Wedmore takes, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. Grundy—not to mention 
others whose great succe-ses as dramatists do not entitle them to consideration as 
litterateurs—it cannot be denied that his argument is unassai‘able ; though, in 
the cases I have mentioned, we get very near indeed to literary drama—drama, 
that is, which, though it is dramatic first and foremost, yet is written in exce:lent, 
and so.netimes exquisite, English, Nor does Mr. Wedmore sneer at the stage 
on this account. He picks at once on the perfectly obvious reason. It is not 
that our playwrights are inferior to our novelists in the power of expression, in 
learning, or in intellectual qualities of mind, but because the limitations of the 
drama, its exigencies, and the necessity for compression in form and the con- 
sidera ion of tue unities, make it impossible for it to compete on equal terms with 
li erary work in other media. We get very near indeed to literary drama in 
the pliys of Mr. Pinero, in ‘* The Ambassador,” by John Oliver Hobbes, in 
“Admiral Guinea,” the play by Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr. Henley, 
produced a little while ago by the New Century Theatre Society. Thrilling as 
was in many respects the last-named, exciting, tense, and nervous, it was 
written in such perect, such natural language, that, were it a little more closely 
knit, just a shade more dramatic in form, we might here claim to have the 
perfect specimen. It is not pleasan’ to reflect that ‘* Admiral Guinea” did not 
possess su'ficient attraction to the public--or was there another reason ?—to 
secure for it more than three exotic performances under semi-private conditions, 
The theatrical season is practically dead this month, though there are two 
or three productions in the West End to remind us that in the hottest of weather, 
and with London at its ‘*emptiest,” there are still some millions who wish to 
be amused> We have gone from time to time somewhat intimately into the 
more important dramatic fixtures—their matter and their manner. But a rough 
tabulation of the more immediate of them may not be out of place. Ere these 
lines are before you the Criterion will have opened with one of the latest of the 
provincial musical farces, ‘‘ Bilberry of Tilbury,” which has had more than the 
usual success on tour, and which the country critics tell us has more than the 
average amount of plot and coherency of story. However, we shall see, On 
August 16th **The Dandy Fifth,” the new comic opera by Messrs, George R. 
Sims and Corri, will come from the country to the Duke of York’s Theatre, and 


on the 31st the Adelphi will reopen with Mr. Sims’s new play, ‘* The Gipsy < 


Earl,” concerning which there is a considerable amount of interest, as it is a 
return of the most popular of our melodramatists to the scene of many former 
triumphs. This time he works alone ; previously he has written for this theatre 
in collaboration with several other well-known playwrights—including the 
greatest master of melodrama of them all, the late Henry Pettitt—with Mr. 
Sydney Grundy and with Mr. Robert Buchanan. You see many of ‘our leading 
dramatists were melodramatists once. 
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COWES REGATTA. 


JY HAT a host of recollections do the two words that 
VW head this article call up! Days spent on the breezy 
Solent watching the racing yachts as they tear along, 
or perhaps hours occupied in taking a more active interest in the 
sport. Then, again, there is the gloomy side which tells of 
defeat, of pouring wet days, and lowering skies. On Monday, 
August 1st, however, when the great yachting carnival began, 
the weather was all that could be desired, for the day opened 
warm and bright; in fact, until a fresh south-westerly breeze 
sprang up about midday it was almost oppressively hot. The 
wind came in the nick of time, for the racing fleet was almost 
becalmed, while it helped many cruising yachts to reach Cowes. 
This was particularly the case with a large contingent which 
came from Southampton. Many of the latter had got under 
way quite early in the morning, but had been able to do 
nothing until the friendly ebb gave them a helping hand, and 
enabled them to get some little distance down Southampton 
Water, when the before-mentioned good breeze finished the 
tide’s half-accomplished work. 

On the first day the attendance was quite up to the average, 
and a host of famous yachts of all descriptions were to be seen 
in the Roads and further up the harbour. Owners of racing 
yachts always make a special effort for Cowes Regatta, and 
however dull the preceding weeks of the season have been, good 
entries are always obtained during the week. Even in 1897, 
when big cutter racing had reached a very low ebb, a fine fleet 
of first-class yachts assembled at Cowes, and history has again 
repeated itself in this none too brilliant season; for, while in 
June and July matchesfor yachts of over 7oft. linear rating 
geneiaily resolved themselves into dual contests, yet no less than 
four vessels started on the opening day of the regatta in the 
race for yachts of the largest class. These were Mr. C. L. 
Orr-Ewing’s new schooner Rainbow, and Mr. C. D. Rose's 
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ROVAL LONDON, RUNNING UP WEST CHANNEL. 


Aurora, which had been specially fitted out for the Solent 
regattas, making her first appearance under racing canvas this 
year, while those two well-tried rivals, Mr. F. B. Jameson's 
Ailsa -and the Duc d’Abruzzi’s Bona, also had their fighting 
flags aloft. The weather by no means favoured the schooner, 
as might be expected, for there was never enough weight in the 
wind to drive her at top speed, while the sailing was chiefly 
confined to running and beating to windward, which tended to 
handicap her still further. No doubt on a broad reach in open 
water, with a strong breeze, the Rainbow would be able to beat 
any other yacht afloat, but she is scarcely likely to very greatly 
distinguish herself during her stay in the sheltered waters of the 
Solent. The day suited Bona to perfection, and although all 
her opponents had to allow her time, she was the first yacht to 
cross the winning line, and the others arrived, curiously 
enough, in the reverse order to their handicap allowances ; for 
Ailsa reached home next, followed by Aurora, with Rainbow 
whipping in. 
In the 65ft. match the performances of the German-built 
Kommodore were watched with much interest, for it was the 
first time that she had raced in British waters. On this occasion 
she proved herself to be no light weather boat, for she was beaten 
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FORTY-RALERS AFTER ROUNDING LEPE BUOY. Southsea, 
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by Mr. A. Busing’s Senta (winner) and by Mr. C. von Siemens’ 
Tutty. Some, half-dozen yachts started in the 52ft. match, and 
the successful Penitent, owned by Mr. W. P. Burton, had the 
satisfaction of putting another winning flag to her credit. 

On Tuesday, the Royal Yacht Squadron took over the 
management of affairs, the previous day’s racing having been 
under the burgee of the Royal London Yacht Club. There was 
only one event down on the card, and that was the match for 
Her Majesty's Cup. As this race is always confined to members 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, a very mixed entry is usually 
received, and this was particularly the case on Tuesday, for 
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West and Son. 


old and new cruisers competed with up-to-date and out-classed 
racing yachts, while the tonnage of the different vessels varied 
very much. To handicap such a fleet is no light work, but on 
the whole the time allowances were very well proportioned. 
The winner turned up in Mr. J. Gretton’s Betty, a cruiser of 
g2tons, built last year by Messrs. C. Hansen and Sons, of Cowes. 

On the following day, Wednesday, a strong south-westerly 
breeze was experienced, and at last Rainbow received a chance 
of distinguishing herself. She did not let the occasion slip, for 
after a magnificent race she succeeded in putting the Royal 
Yacht Squadron prize of £100 to her credit. Ailsa proved to be 
het most formidable opponent, but Mr. Jameson’s yawl was 
quite out-sailed by the schooner, which covered fifty miles in 
record time, for she travelled the distance in 3h. 52min. 4osec. 
\ handicap match for cruisers was won by Mr. H. M. Rait’s 
Fiona, Colonel V. Bagot’s Creole being second, while Mr. W. 





ITE second half of the ‘Sussex Forinight” is not of much amportnce in 
these days, especially the Brighton portion of it. The popular South 

Pe ge watering-place was inundated with ils usual Bank He iliday crowd on 
Pitas Pes few of these, of course, stayed on for the races on Tuesday, except 
hey tg eal of the sport, whilst as for the regular residents of the town, 
aca Xt be flogged toa race-meeting of any sort. That uncertain customer, 
han » won the Brighton Stakes, starting at the remunerative price of 100 to 8, 
aithough he had some difficulty in giving Sacripant 281b., he had Hips and 
oo Charteris, Northern Farmer, and Sheeroe behind him, so that 
: oan ave been useful, On the same day Bar‘ord was the good thing 
on paper for the Birmingham Handicap Stakes; and at Ripon, 
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RAINBOW RACING FOR 
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M. Johnstone’s Latona was disqualified for passing inside the 
Prince Consort buoy, and Sir H. Seymour King’s Heartsease was 
compelled to give up, as she carried away her topmast. 

A fine sailing breeze again prevailed on the following 
morning, but it did not possess the weight that characterised the 
south-westerly wind of the previous day. In the match for a 
cup, value £100, presented by the inhabitants of the town of 
Cowes, Ailsa finished in front of Rainbow, but Bona succeeded 
in saving her time on both, and was declared the winner, while 
Aurora was compelled to retire from the contest with a broken 
topmast. The 65ft. match was won in clever style by Mr. P. 
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Donaldson’s Isolde, while second honours fell to Mr. P. M. 
Inglis’s Astrild. Kommodore was disqualified for being over 
the line at gunfire, while Senta carried away the jaws of her gaff 
and retired. Tutty completed the course, but arrived over a 
minute behind Astrild. 

On Friday, the last day of the regatta, no match had been 
arranged by the Royal Yacht Squadron for yachts of the largest 
class. The Australian Cup, presented by Mr. C. Gibson 
Millar, was raced for by yachts above 52 but not exceeding 65 
linear rating. Four boats actually competed—viz., Senta, 
Kommodore, Isolde, and Astrild. The first-named gained a 
hollow victory over Isolde, while the other two gave up. Mr. 
W. M. Johnstone secured the German Emperor’s Cup for cruisers 
with Latona, and Mr. W. P. Burton’s Penitent won the 52ft. 
match after an exciting struggle with Senga, the winner of the 
second prize. SEAMEW. 


Mr. W. ’Anson’s Ardlui, by Selby, took the Newby Plate. On the second day of 
the Brighton Meeting Mount Prospect showed that there had been good grounds 
for the confidence his stable had in him for the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, by 
giving Splendour 4a1lb., and a head beating, in the Sussex Plate. He was 
probably chopped at the start for the Goodwood race. Beverini, by Chittabob 
or Buccaneer out of The Song, and bred of course at Mr. H. Waring’s Beenham 
Stud, won the Berwick Welter Handicap with rost. 12lb. on his three year old 
back. He has grown into a great fine muscular colt, and evidently stays well, 
Pinfo'd, by Surefoot out of Pinta, and a cast-off from Lord Zetland’s sable, who 
hvs been improving very fast of late, was made favourite for the Brighton Cup, 
and passed the post a neck in front of The Virginian. 

A terrible thief is Chon Kina, who once beat Nun Nicer last year, 
but on Thursday last refused to struggle a yard in the finish of the Brighton 
High-Weight Handicap, and was beaten by a length and a-half by Gredno. 
The meeting was brought to a conclusion by the Southdown Plate, in which 
another Beenham-bred horse, the speedy, weight-carrying Tartar, by Chittalbob 
out of Tantrum, proved too good for three others, in the hands of Mr, G. Thursby. 

The racing at Lewes is usually more interesting than that at Brighton, and 
the course is certainly a far more attractive one in many ways. The Astley 
Stakes, on the first day, fe:l to Lord William Beresford’s American-bred filly 
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Tarolinta, by Pontiac—Tarbouche. If ever there were a certainty in racing it 
looked to be Lucknow for the De Warrenne Ilandicap, and he won without an 
effort by three lengths. It every day becomes more evident what a lucky mare 
Altesse was to win the Stewards’ Cup. ‘Tarolinta’s Astley Stakes victory was 
followed up on Saturday by another win in the Priory Stakes, in which she 
carried gst. to victory in front of Little Doubt and May Bruce. I have frequently 
written in these notes that I thought it likely that Maluma would stay better 
than was generally supposed if she got the chance, and she proved that she can 
win over a much longer distance than seven furlongs, supposed to be ker 
Lest course, by taking the Lewes Handicap of a mile and a-half. She carried 
the respectable weight of gst., and won by a length and a-half. 


Yorkshire Studs & Doncaster Yearlings. 


ERE Iam once more in Yorkshire, than which there is no county in 
H England that has always been more intimately connected with the 
history of the English Turf, or more famous for the great horses which 

have been bred and trained on its health-giving wolds and moors. 

The best centre from which to visit the various studs and _ stables of this 
sporting and hospitable county is York, and there I have, as usual, made my 
headquarters. My first journey was nota far one, merely some half-hour’s run by 
rail to the quaint old-fashioned town of Malton, famous in the annals of breeding 
and training as tne home of the I’Ansons, a family whose name will for ever be 
associated with that of the famous Queen Mary, dam of Blink Bonny, and 
grandam of the mighty Blair Athol. 


THE BLINK BONNY STUD.—A few minutes’ watk from the station 
will take you to Hungerford House, the residence of Mr. Miles ’Anson, who, 
after a regular Yorkshire welcome, will drive you to his famous Blink Bonny 
Stud. The yearlings bred at this historic stud are always a well-grown, big- 
boned lot, which is not to be wondered at when one notes the healthful, bracing 
air, the beautiful herbage, and the large roomy paddocks amidst which they are 
born and reared. Mr. I’Anson is this year sending up nine to Doncaster, five colts 
and four fillies, of which there are one each by Hazlehatch, Shancrotha, Petronel, 
and Prince Rudolph, whilst four are by the Beadsman-descended horses, 
Beauclere (one), Selby, son of Beauclerc (two), and Tyrant (one); and the 
other by Breadknife, who is, like Beadsman, a representative of the stout 
Weatherbit line. 

The first of these brought out for me to see was a neat, bloodlike, compact 
brown colt (brother to Campana), by Selby out of Campanista, by Chippendale, 
and going back to Rataplan and Lanercost. He is a level, lengthy youngster, 
full of Rosicrucian quality, especially about his head and quarters, and sure to 
gallop, whilst he is full of stout, hard blood as well. The brown col: by 
Petronel out of The Empress Matilda, by Beauclerc, is not unlikely to race. 
And then I was shown another regular Rosicrucian in the brown colt by Selby 
out of Accident, a fair-sized, short-legged yearling, with nice quality, a rare 
bick, and very like his sire, but lengthier. This colt’s dam is by Blair Athol, $0 
he strains back to the good old Blink Bonny blood. A clean, hard-looking, 
square-built colt is the powerful bay by Prince Rudolph out of Neberna, and 
therefore own brother to Prince of Poets. A wonderfully well-bred youngster is 
this, his sire being by Prince Charlie, son of Blair Athol, by Stockwell, and his 
dam by Doncaster, son of Stockwell out of Maccaronea, by Macaroni from 
Bonny Bell, by Voltigeur out of Queen Mary. Such a combination of Bird- 
catcher, Macaroni, and Blacklock could hardly fail to produce a race-horse, 
especially as the youngster in question is the great fine colt he is. 

We then came to the fillies, and I have seldom seen a nicer than the bay 
by Tyrant out of Miss Muriel. This is a big, fine mare, with length, power, 
and bone. She has long shoulders, a short back, wide powerful quarters, and 
is altogether a rare good sort. Mr, I’Anson seems to like crossing Rosicrucian 
blood on that of Chippendale, as, in addition to the colt by Se'by out of 
Campanista, he has a filly by Beauclerc out of Bonnie Lillie, by Chippendale, 
who also gets another strain of Beadsman through her grandam Bonnie Maiden, 
a good mare, and second in the Oaks in 1880. She also gets a strain of the 
stout Buccaneer blood. She is an upstanding, well-grown sort, with rare 
shoulders, and all over like galloping. The chestnut filly by Hazlehatch out of 
Cyrene, by Breadknife, or Selby, from Irma, by Rataplan, is a well-made young 
lady, with plenty of power and liberty, curiously splashed with white about her 
legs, and not unlike her sire. And then we came to a rare-bred filly, a 
bay or brown, by Breadknife out of Princess Bladud, by King Lud from 
Poldoody, by Beadsman, her dam Caller Ou, by Stockwell out of Haricot 
(grandam of Hampton and Sir Bevys), daughter of Queen Mary. She is, there- 
fore, sister in blood to that good mare Self Sacrifice,‘and goes’back to some of 
the hardest blood in the Stud Book. Unfortunately, she was a late foal (May 
22nd), and is backward, so that she is not likely to fetch halt her value, but she 
is a rare made one, of the quick active type all wire and use, and quite sure. to 
gallop. I have kept what is, in my opinion, the best to the last, because I 
think him a really remarkable colt. This is the brown by Shancrotha out of 
Princess Ludwig II., who, if he were by St. Simon, would probably make 1,000 
guineas at least. And yet he could not be better bred than he is. His sire is 
one of the st »utest bred horses in the Stud Book, whilst through his dam he goes 
back to King Lud, Stockwell, Weatherbit twice, and those famous mares Caller 
Ou, Haricot, and Queen Mary. In appearance he is a beautifully-halanced 
symmetrical youngster, very short over the back, but with great length below, 
on short true-shaped legs, and with beautiful quality all through. It should be 
noticed, too, that his dum, who is éwn sister to the last-named filly, is the dam 
of Kilmaurs, a very useful winner, and a good stayer. 

Besides these yearlings, which will be sold at Doncaster on the 7th of next 
month, Mr. Miles I’Anson is also sending fifteen brood mares to Messrs. 
Walker and Son’s sale at York on the 25th of this month. All mares from the 
Blink Bonny Stud are full of ranning blood, and worth both buying and looking 
at, and so, after seeing the yearlings, I went off into the paddocks to see these. 
I have no space here to give a detai'ed description of them all, so must content 
myself by saying that they are a nice lot of mares, each and all with something 
to recommend them. 

} Being so near, I, of course, went across to Highfield House to see brother 
William, thirty minutes’ chat with whom is about the pleasantest way of 
spending half-an-hour that I know of. One may always expect a hospitable 
welcome at Highfie d House, and then we went out to see the horses. Ye ‘ 
there he was, in the very first box I was taken into, the best colt of his year, in 
my opinion, but the deepest-dyed rogue ef all—the Jenny Howilet colt. How 
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well he looked too, and what a nice horse he is, lut oh, what a thief! One 
seldom sees a nicer mare of the wiry, Llood-like stamp than Martha I1I.—what a 
jumper she would make is my mental note about her—and then we caine to the 
old Docker, looking bright and well. The Watcher is a nicish two year old 
that may pay his way next year; the beautifully-bred Easthorpe, by Bend Oy 
out of Jersey Lily, was looking well, though I am sadly afraid he is not 0 
good as he looks. First Foot has all the appearance of winn:ng another race 
before the season ends ; and so has the staying Kilmaurs, who keeps on winning, 
and is half sister to Mr. Miles P’Anson’s good yearling by Shancrotha out of 
Princess Ludwig IT. 

Even now I could not tear myself away from Malton, Hard by lives Mr, 
T. W. Rivis, breeder and late owner of that good colt, The Baker. ‘* Wouldn't 
you like to see Crusado?” (The Baker’s dim) said the owner of Highfield. Of 
course I said that I would, and over I went. Mr. Rivis, who was at home, 
kindly took me across to his paddocks, and there he showed me one of the 
nicest brood mares I have ever seen. This was Crusado, by Uncas out of 
Helen Palmer, by Grey Palmer from La Belle Héléne, by St. Albans. Her 
three year old colt, The Baker, who was such a good two year old, is by Bread. 
knife, who adds another strain of Weatherbit to the combination of that blood 
and Stockwell in Crusado’s pedigree ; whilst there is a big lengthy yearling, own 
sister to him, who ouzht to gallop if good looks and breeding are to Le trusted, 
and she has one of the finest foals ever seen by Crowberry. 





THE COTTINGHAM STUD.—Halfway between Peverley and Hul 
and less than an hour’s journey from York, is the quiet little town of Cotting 
ham, reputed to be one of the wealthiest towns of its size in England, |! 
certainly has an air of prosperity everywhere, and nowhere is this more noticeable 
than at Mr. Simons Harrison’s well-ordered stud farm. The four yearlings that 
I most liked when I went there last year were an Ayrshire filly, a Donovan 
colt, and two young Ormes. Of these the first went abroad, and the other 
three all took the fatal fever at Newmarket when in training there. 

This shows what men who breed for sale have to contend with. | Whata 
difference it might have made to Mr. Simons Harrison’s this year’s sale if these 
four had all won races here this season, as they ought to have done, and no 
doubt would under different circumstances. At the same time, this year's 
Cottingham Stud youngsters are such a really genuinely good lot in themselves 
that they cannot fail to attract buyers for their own sakes alone. 

Some people keep their best to the last, but on this occasion the first box I 
was taken into contained a filly of the highest class, and perhaps the one which 
will make the highest price of all. She certainly would do so a little later on, 
as she is growing and lengthening out very fast, and will be a better yearling 
even than she is now in a couple of months time. This is the strong, compact, 
short-legged bay tilly by St. Simon out of Pamela, by Hampton, a regular St. 
Simon, but with more bone than most of them, wide over the hips, with great 
propelling power, about 15 hands now, and all quality from nose to tail; 
she stands square and true on beautiful feet and legs, and is a lovely mover. 
St. Simon and Hampton are a very winning combination, and this young lady is 
as sure to win races as anything can well be. Pamela bred Galatia to St. 
Simon’s sire Galopin. There is no better bred sire at the stud than St. Serf, 
and his fine lengthy brown filly out of Gracie Ena, by Charibert, her dam Gracie, 
by King Lud, will grow into a great slashing mare with tremendous reach and 
liberty. I doubt if anyone yet knows the true value of Bend Or mares, and 
Orsova, by that sire out of Fenella, by Cambuscan, has a very fine filly by 
St. Serf, and therefore bred on the same lines as Lowood, who is by the same 
sire out of a Bend Or mare. This mare has been growing very fast, 
and wants time. When she has thickened out she will make a 
grand mare, and probably a good winner. She has the best of legs 
and feet, and is worth a good price, if only as a brood mare.  Orsovas 
yearling filly by Ayrshire made 1,200 guineas at Doncaster last year. I was 
next shown a brown colt by Hazlehatch out of Irish Melody, by Master Kildare 
out of Sing Song, by See-Saw. This is a first foal and a late one (May 27th), 
so that he is but a baby as yet, but a very true-shaped one, and a real good 
mover all the same. I have never yet seen a bad foal, or yearing, by the 
Australian horse Carnage, and certainly his chest:ut filly out of Blue.te, a 
daughter of Blue Ruin and that famous mare Annette, is as fine a yearting as 
anyone could wish to see. She is very like her sire, with his powerful quarters, and 
great length from-hip to hock, but thicker and stronger than he as. She combines 
size, length, power, and quality with big, bony limbs, and is quite a good 0 
all over. And yet even more did I like the beautiful racing-like chestnut co thy 
Isinglass out of Sweet Lavender, by Ham ton from Sweetest, by Par nest, 
her dam Sweetbriar, by Stockwell. He ‘sa rather late foal, so not a big one, 
a little over 15 hands, I was told, and ra her backward, Lut what a sot he 
will make. For perfect shapes and lalance, with exquisite quality all over, he 
would be hard to beat. He is such a confident, sensible colt, too, with a certain 
indescribable air of distinction about him that is unmistakable. Some of his 
more forward companions may make more money at Doacaster next month, but 
it will take a good one, I think, to hod its own with h'm when it comes 10 
racing. This completes Mr. Simons Harrison’s select little lot of yearlings, of 
whom the Pamela filly, the Orsova filly, and the Bluctte filly, are all three in 
the first class, whilst‘ the Sweet Lavender colt is, in my opiuicn, as racing-like 
a youngster as will be seen this year. 

There is much that is worth seeing at Mr. Sin ons Uarrison’s mocel 
establishment, but time pressed, and I had only time for a hurried scampet 
round his well-arranged and nicely-sheltered. paddocks. Among the foals I 
had just time to see two colts, by Kendal and Orme out of Sterling Love and 

-amela respectively, and a couple of filiies, by Sir Hugo and Ampinen. That 
charming mare, Grace Conroy, by Esterling, and dam of Convoy, by Orme, has 
a very good bay filly, own sister to that highly-tried two year old ; and Irsh 
Melody was being followed about by a chestn.t filly of Bend Or’s. [also saw 4 
late May foal, by Kendal out of Stirrup Cup, that will be a grand colt ina few 
weeks’ time, and a good bay colt by St. Serf out of Orlette. 

Among those in another paddock were a nice young mare, Trudel, by 
Minting out of Lady Cadely, by Rosicrucian ; Canterbury Belle, by Tristan 
of Re-Echo, bred by Sir Tatton Sykes ; the -beautifully bred Orsova ; and my ol 
favourite, the wide, short-legged, deep-bodied Abanico, by Rosicrucian out - 
Mantiila, by King of Trumps, who is in foal to Best Man; Miss Little, by 
Master Kildare out 0: Wee Lassie, by Scottish Chief, and Barbarina, by Bar- 
caldine out of Loch Garry, by Blair Athol, were grazing close at hand ; - 
then, having stid a reluctant good-bye to my host, I had to rush off and catch 
the train to Northallerton, e zoufe to Bedale an! Middleham. What I saw 
at these two places I wil’ tell next week Outpost. 


